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Correct Table Silver | 
That the “Old Colony” and “Cromwell” patterns meet the prevailing 


taste for designs in silverware is shown by their popularity. Retaining Z 
Y the charm and simplicity of early designs, they are rich in the 











finish that modern craftsmanship supplies. Like all 


| 1847 ROGERS BROS. 


“Silver Plate that Wears’’ 


they are made in the heaviest grade of silver plate, and are backed by the 
largest makers with an unqualified guarantee made possible by an actual test of 
over 65 years. Sold by leading dealers. Send for illustrated catalogue “H-II .” 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO., MERIDEN, CONN. 
Successor to Meriden Britannia Co. 
New YorK CHicaGo San FRANCISCO HAMILTON, CANADA 























OLD COLONY CROMWELL 


The World's Largest Makers of Sterling Silver and Plate. 
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ARCHITECTURAL DEPT 


House Designs % Landscape Architecture > Engineering 


: NDER om heading are grouped the announcements of architects. books of plans, landscape architects and engineers, sanitary and water supply sys- 





tems. Through ‘the Home Service Bureau we will answer any perplexing questions on any of these subjects. Particulars and special advertising 
rates will be sent on request. Address‘Walter C. Kimball, Inc., Advertising Manager, 432 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 





BUILD A DISTINCTIVE HOME 


Regardless of the cost your home may be built from a distinctive design 
characteristic of you—of a necessity it will be beautiful. ‘‘ Distinctive 
Homes and Gardens’” give all possible assistance by showing countless 
examples of what is good, covering every phase of building. No. 1— 50 de- 
signs, $1000 to $6000, $1.00; No.2—50 designs, $6000 to $15000, $1.00: 
No. 3— Combining No. 1 and 2, $1.50. Sample pages free. 

THE KAUFFMAN COMPANY 622 Rose Building, Cleveland, Ohio 


1913 “HOMES of CHARACTER” éiton 


The most complete book for gay ever published. 128 New 
House Designs. (Cost to build, $500 to ). 354 Illustrations of 

















STILLWELL BUNGALOW BOOKS 


pen MATTER where you live, a genuine Bungalow will meet your fond- 
beauty and convenience add joy to 


living. Study our latest ae Books for beautiful homes with 

REPRESENTATIVE CALIFORNIA Cts 

“REPRESENTATIVE GALIFO NIA be aeny Price 50 e 
600 to $6000. 





snwest COAST BUNGALOWS" Price 06 Gants Interiors, Exteriors and Furnishings. i Soler Plates of Interiors. j 
of 4 to 6 Rooms, costing $500 to 150 Pages of Articles on how to Finance, Plan, Build and Equip your 
“Little Bungalows 2S conti $100 (081200. Price 2 25Cts, new home. 320 Pages, bound in cloth, with art cover. 
SPECIAL OF FER—All 3 sent postpaid for $1.00. Sent prepaid for $1.00. Sample pages 2c stamp 


E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Archts., 4115 Heany Bldg. Les Angeles JOHN HENRY NEWSON (Inc.) Architects, 1028 Williamson Bldg., Cleveland, 0. 
































‘COLONIAL HOUSES” with New Designs for 1913, ee Ee 
ee 7 Mr, E. 8. wae a PS * Bei To Build Beautifully You Should Have These Books 
Samiiient, M han three bundred ill d plans of artistic and comfortable homesof 
“Cole onl oe every size and — I ues and ideas, 
Beunes,”« Modern Dwellings—9x12 in. 150 Illus. BO’ 
collection ($3.5 00 te $50, 1000) with Plane. ; BOOKS 
of designs American ‘omes — ustra ons 
in that ever “tg, 500 to $10,000) with Plans. . ..$1.00 $2.00 
ty | These books contain a profusion of the latest ideas in 
floor ‘plans GEORGIAN, COLONIAL, ENGLISH, BUNCALOW, 4c. 
xeon For those who are Planning to Bui 





Architects, Knoxville, Tenn. 





“ Name price house wanted—circular free. BARBER & RYNO, (Geo. F. Barber & Co.) 


«COUNTRY AND SUBURBAN HOUSES” 


A most complete and handsomely illustrated book designed to 
solve your building proposition. 9x12 inches. 150 illustrations 


Colonial, Artistic, Stucco, Half Timber, Bungalow and other styles of Archi- 

tecture. General specifications, interior suggestions and practical information. 

Estimates of cost. Exterior and interior views, first and second floor plans with 

all dimensions. Large half-tone illustrations, and all designs carefully selected, 
Designs costing $3,500 to $30,000. Price $1.50 Prepaid 

WILLIAM DEWSNAP, Architect, 150 Nassau St,, New York City 

OR LEADING BOOK SELLERS 


illustrates houses auenets cost 
dessriptions 





book 
and estimates. Price $2 by pons gg A mag ES ILD, 
estima’ ice S Heoadwa ress, 
City. 


way, New York 
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A SWISS CHALET looneante 

designed to fit yo dividual ds and condition, ig é 4 . 

is the ideal Asi Boy for Reine’ Weber a - sey } ~ é aH gh 4 The Plan Shop STANLEY’S HINGES 
i = ats BUNGALOWS The Standard of Quality the 


Ask for Folder B. 
For Northern world over. Before buying the 









THE SWISS CHALET SPECIALISTS, Inc. ; 
200 5th Avenue Architects New York City Climates Hardware for your new home, 
Designed by write for booklet “Properly Hung 
Californian Doors.”’ 


Department “‘K.” 


THE STANLEY WORKS 


New Britain : Connecticut 


j The book is brist- 
ling with interest 
and 7 eT for all home makers Price, Fifty Cents. 














MODERN HOMES 
For $1.00 Postpaid 


Fully illustrated with plans 
and views of moderate price 
residences, will save you 
hundreds of dollars in build- 
ing, and give you and your 
family lasting comfort and 
satisfaction. This book 
shows many ways of com- 
bining beauty with economy 
of space and cost. Don’t 
think of building before see- 


ROLLIN S. TUTTLE, Architect, P.O. Box 3242, Boston, Mass. 




































Our Tree Caring 
How It Pays To Pay For It 


on having our experts care for 
your trees is an entirely logical 
one. It means, not alone the pres- 





AKE a newly built house on 
one side of the street with its 
bald, treeless grounds. Com- 























New Picturesque Cottages, Designs from $3,500 up, by 
mail $1.00. Book of Bungalows, one and one and a half 
story, $1,000, by mail, $2.00. Camps, Cabins and Shacks, 


Designs from $300 up, by mail, $1.00. Picturesque Sub- 
urban Houses, Designs from $3,000. up, by mail, $2.00. 
The four books sent at one time, $5.00. 

E. E. Holman Co., 1020-H Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 

















pare it with the one on the op- 
posite side, with its fine maples 
and snug, homey- -like look. Which 
one would you pay the most for— 
all other things being equal? 

Just that rather surprising dif- 
ference then, is the value of the 
trees on any grounds, and on your 
grounds. 

Any expenditure that you make 





ervation of your trees, but keep- 
ing up the value of your property 
as well. Besides al! this, there is 
the sentiment value of your trees— 
that can’t be put in dollars and 
cents, 

So don’t neglect them. Have us 
inspect them and advise you the 
care they need. Send for our Tree 
Caring Booklet. 


Munson-Wittaker Co. 


New York, 474 Fourth Ave 


Forest ‘Engineers 


Chicago, 514 Commercial Bank Bldg. 


iii 


Boston, 624 Tremont Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, 904 Arrott Blas. 











New Devices 





Metropolitan Shops 


THE SHOPPING GUIDE 


Household Utilities 





i i 


tisements, although nothing less than a half inch, single column. will be accepted. 


HIS department combines one of the established features of Tue House Beautirut known as “In Metropolitan Shops,” with advertising that is 
appropriate for such reading notes. All advertisers are given position alongside reading matter. The department is used primarily for small adver- 
Particulars and special advertising rates will be sent upon re- 


quest. Address Walter C. Kimball, Inc., Advertising Manager, 432 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
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Placed you Home 
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A Piedmont 
> Southern Red Cedar Chest placed in 
our home on 15 days’ free trial. Freight prepaid. 
tect furs and woolens from moths, mice, dust and 
damp. Low factory prices enabl avery home to have 
usefu! and beautiful Piedmont Chest. Write for big 56-page illus- 
trated catalog showing all beautiful designs and amazing low 
prices. Also valuable book, “‘Story of RedCedar.”’ All postpaid. 


Piedmont RedCedar Chest Co., Dept. 29, Statesville, N.C. 











THE CHARM UNUSUAL 


ONE OF OUR POMPEIAN STONE 


BIRD BATHS 


will give your garden a new touch and add 
greatly to its charm. 
We make them in large variety to har- 
monize with any surroundings. 
new catalogue “A” fully describes 
them. It also contains many illustrations 
of fountains, sundials, benches, vases stat- 
uary,etc. Wewillgladly mail one onrequest 


The Erkins Studios 


The Largest Manufacturers of 
Ornamental Stone 


bi» 220 Lexington Ave., N.Y., Factory, Astoria,L.I. 


JAPANESE GARDEN 


for summer cottage made in a most unique style. 
T. R. OTSUKA, 414 S. Michigan Avenu:, Chicago 























FRANCIS HOWARD 
5 W.28thST.,N.Y.CITY 
BENCHES, 
PEDESTALS, FON'TS, 
VASES, STATUARY. 





MARBLES MANTELS 













OUR Garden and Home 


way 
ng and Durable Mater- 

P asonable Prices 
Send for our Catalogue of 
Mm, Pots.Boxes Vases Sundials Ben- 
&F ches and other Terra-Cotta 
= GardenFurniture co@» 


( RRA CO!ITA Co, 
3220 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA. PA: 















40 individuais iuc lame or the retail shop in New York 
or elsewhere will be promptly furnished; to dealers the 
name of the manufacturer or importer. We invite the 
Opportunity to serve our subscribers by advising them 
what to buy, where to buy, and how much to pay. A 
STAMPED AND ADDRESSED ENVELOPE FOR REPLY MusT Ac- 
COMPANY ALL INQUIRIES. Appress “The Information 
Bureau,” Tue House BeavuTiFuL, 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 








LTHOUGH this is warm weather to even 
suggest upholstered sofas and chairs, it is 
necessary to mention a few pieces brought 

to notice which, when Autumn comes, will not 
be here. We find that many articles we mention 
so quickly sold that we are now looking ahead of 
season to save disappointment. 

A luxurious sofa covered with a plain, rich ma- 
terial and made for King George and Queen 
Mary, with the emblem of royalty worked into 
the back in a simple manner. Any one would be 
glad to own this sofa, but it has been brought over 
for a model to be made from for its comfort. 
The reproductions will not be expensive and in 
time, possibly some one can be made possessor of 
the model with the royal emblems, at not a pro- 
hibitive price. Now would be the time to engage 
it. There are also some extremely comfortable 
chairs, covered in quaint old-fashioned chintzes. 

A delightfully quaint Welsh oak dresser and a 
very few miniature grandfather clocks, four feet 
high only; these have hand made works and are 
unusually attractive. 


a 


N ANOTHER interesting shop, with the best 
in new furniture, it being an old-time firm 
with a factory making the best, we ran across 








an old banjo clock, ticking away as it did a hun- 
dred years ago. It is complete in every respect, 
even having the old eagle at the top, and makes 
one think it new because of the exquisite care it 
| has had. It is a beauty. 


aa 
— 


AVING our interest aroused, we are looking 
up clocks, the old clocks that still have 
their years of usefulness vouchsafed to 

them—and we have found a beautiful square 
mantel clock—mahogany with gilt face—and two 
very unique Seth Thomas clocks, all in excellent 
condition. 


-. 
—— 


T ANOTHER SHOP we find fine pieces of 
old Pewter — plates and platters, and one 
in particular with the channels for carrying 

the juice of the meat. There are several old pew- 
ter hot-water plates and these all are in the finest 
condition. There is also a sugar bowl and 
creamer in octagon shape, and a coffee pot in 
similar shape can be found if one should wish a 
whole service. 
— 

ROM a studio outside of the city we learn 

of three sideboards: A Heppelwhite, a 

Sheraton and an Empire; also of a mahog- 

any china cabinet. To those who have asked us to 
locate curly maple, we can direct them to an early 
maple highboy, a high post bedstead and a grand- 
father’s clock made by Humphrey of England in 
year 1728. 


——— 
_ 


EFORE leaving furniture, we must speak of 
the new use, to us, of old tapestry. At the 

| opening of one of our dealers who has 
1 moved up town, into most luxurious quarters, a 
fitting background to the beautiful old pieces he 
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Stucco Houses Beautified! 


Protect and beautify the exterior of your stucco 
or concrete building. Make it weatherproof as well 
as even-colored, soft-toned and artistic in appearance. 


TRUS-CON Stone-Tex 


is a liquid cement coating, especially adapted for 
brick, masonry, concrete and stucco. Not a paint, it 
does not crack or peel off but becomes an integral 
part of the wall, preventing discoloration and staining, 

Made in several desirable colors. Write for Color 
Card and information—free. 


The TRUS-CON LABORATORIES 
133 Trus-Con Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
Waterproofings —D. fings —Technical Paints 








PP 

















are ar guaranteed to give satisfaction. They are 
well b: and well trained and perfectly safe for even 
the youngest children to ride or drive. ey are quite 
fearless and have no bad habits. There are three hun- 
dred in the herd, py | many prize winners, so you 
are sure of be’ able to secure one 


keep. 
illustrated cata- 
logue. 
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“LOVE ME, LOVE MY DOG” 
ile Ge ein 2 et eee ane ee = 
JOSEPH P. MCHUGH & SON - 9 WEST 42d STREET, N. Ys 





ANDIRONS 


Antique, Colonial, Modern, Brass or Wrought-Iron to 
fit any size or design of fireplace. 
Catalog Free 
describes the famous Jackson Ventilating Grate. The open 
Fire heating on two floors. Also other Fireplace Fixtures. 
E. A. Jackson & Bro., Inc. 
52 North Beekman St.. New York. 





























For mantels, doorways, arches, wainscots, par 
and ceilings; light, decorative, dustless, eternal, 
Charming models of plain or handcarved mantels, 
$20 to $1500. Send for Photographs. 


Keystone Materials Co., Cretan Stone Dept. 
118 W. 32d ST., NEW YORK CITY 
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PLA “an ORNAMENTAL 


Write for hendwoed of Co. hrs, 
Interler Hardwood 


Indianapolls, eae” FLOO RS 
The Beautiful Hand- Woven 


PEQUOT RUGS 


Refreshing Simplicity 
Wholesome and agreeable colors. Decidedly artistic in de- 
sign and inexpensive. Send for booklet. 


CHAS. H. KIMBALL 
40 Yantic Road Norwich Town, Conn. 


*- = 


Made to order—to exactly match 
the color scheme of any room 
select the color—we’ll make 
Any width—seamless up 
eet. Any a. color 
ft and subdued, or bright 
ing. Criginal, individual, 
artistic, dignified. wool or 
camel’s hair, ex a woven at 
short notice. Write for color card. 
Order through your furnisher. 
Thread & Thrum Workehep 
Auburn, New Yor' 


DO YOU LIKE 
ORIENTAL RUGS? 


It has been my aim for years to buy all 
the true antiques that my experience and 
reputation bring me through several dif- 
ferent channels. If you care to see thick, 
lustrous CLASSICS (no trash or doc- 
tored rugs), write me of your hopes, 
and I will prepay marvels for your se- 
lection. Return at my expense. 


An interesting Monograph on request. 


L. B. LAWTON, MAJOR U. S. A., Retired 
171 CAYUGA STREET, SENECA FALLS, NEW YORK 









































always carries, we were attracted to a large dower 
chest covered with the pieces of exquisite tapes- 
try he picks up in France and Italy. The chest 

he said was new, of oak and it was his own jana 
to cover it with an old tapestry hanging. Noth- 
ing could be more beautiful as a gift to a pros- 
pective bride. 


as 
— 


N another attractive place we find another ar- 
ticle worthy to present a bride of taste and 
refinement. It is a genuine Chippendale chest 

with rare covering and silver wrought escutcheons 
and handles. Within the chest are three silver 
tea caddies well marked of the George the II. 
period. This is a rare bit not yet admitted to the 
public gaze. Still another rich find for us to pre- 
sent our readers is a pair of old Seventeenth Cen- 
tury stools, in oak, real Jacobean in style, with 
old tapestry, in tans and greens and blues cover- 
ing them. These also match two chairs, side 
chairs upholstered plainly with the tapestry. 
Don’t think this tapestry is dropping to pieces 
and will not wear. It has another century’s wear 
in it, and will always be considered a good in- 
vestment. 


_s 
_ 


NOTHER interesting piece of furniture is 

a mahogany dressing table with three sets of 

drawers and mirror hung in the Eighteenth 

Century manner. The knobs are of glass. This 
piece is worthy of elegant surroundings. 
— 
FEW pieces of fall interior decorating ma- 
terial has been drawn out reluctantly from 
hidden recesses and we find the Chinese 
influence in decoration is growing instead of 
lessening. We find the French and English are 
trying to outwit each other in getting the richer 
and finer effects, and some are truly charming 
in design and coloring. A little of it, such as mak- 
ing the hangings for one room and cretonne 
cushions for wicker furniture, will hz ave a telling 
effect. This is not a cheap product, but if one 
has a house to furnish this fall one could hardly 
resist having a single room thus fitted. 
— 

ITH Chinese hangings there must be 

Chinese rugs, if possible. One very pro- 

gressive young man, seeing the tendency, 
has secured the services of a weaver with a home 
loom, to make small rugs in the colors and de- 
signs of the oldest imported rugs from China. 
The soft old Imperial yellow is used, and the 
rose and art blue have combined beautifully with 
the skill of the weaver to make an almost Chinese 
rug, a real one as to effect, with the price very 
much lessened. 


—_ 


NOVEL arrangement for lighting verandas 
and sun parlors has come to our notice. 
It is using for the shade of the electric 
lighting an inverted Chinese bowl-basket. The 
one we saw was hung with hemp cords and 
tassels and made a useful and unique lamp and 
something different from the long-used Japanese 

lantern, or the wicker shade. 

eS 
> 

E MUST mention the new help to the 
housekeeper, viz., the Perfection Vacuum 
clothes washer. The wonderful little de- 
vice acts on the vacuum suction principle and in 
twenty minutes after the water begins to boil, 
it is discharged in a continuous stream through 
all the clothes forcing itself into every fibre of 
the clothing. The soap is placed in the boiler in 
shavings and the clothing added with the washer 
in the center. The clothing should be put in 
loosely and neither clothing or water extend 
higher than one inch above the washer. The 


heat is then turned on, and the vacuum does the 
work, 








Garbage and Refuse Receivers 


ashes, refuse and oily waste. 


freedom from contaminated watersupply. 
Sold Direct 

In use nine years. 
C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 
23 Farrar St. 


THE SHOPPING GUIDE 





The Stephenson System 
of Underground Refuse 
Disposal 

Keeps your garbage out of sight in the 
ground away from the cats, dogs and typhoid fly. 


y's Thousands in use 
Ta STE oHENSON =] 


cams Underground 





A fireproof and sanitary disposal of 
Our Underground Earth Closet means 


— for circulars 
It pays to look us up. 


Lynn, Mass. 











RAT 


AND 
mouse-like rodents. 
tube, 
5,000 sq. ft. floor space, use 1 dozen, $6.00. 
DANYSZ VIRUS, Limited, 


KILLED BY SCIENCE 
DANYSZ VIRUS is a 
Bacteriological Preparation 
NOT A POISON. Harmless to Animals other than 
Rodents die in the open. For a small! house, 1 
$1.75; larger place~for each 


ordinary dwelling, 3 tubes, 
Send now. 


75e.; 


72 Front Street, New York 
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guaranteed lees work. pag = 
days free trial. Other sizes as 
cheap. Pumps, motors and engines. 
Write for our New Way Selling 


Plan No. 35. Do it now. | 


The Baltimore Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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well as wine is not new, but the 
improvement is due to the texture 
the softening of the rigid lines is recent and has not 
yet by any means become general.’* 


—Extract from Aymar Embury’s interesting. and in- 
structive work, 
that every House Beautiful subscriber should own. 


“The knowledge that age improves architecture as 
realization that the 
of the surfaces and 


‘One Hundred Country Homes’’—A book 

















Dutch Antiquities 











19 East 16th Street 
2 Established 1889 Rew York 
faa Ge = 
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HAND - WROUGHT SILVERWARE 
That Has No Duplicates 


We will send exclusive designs and estimates be 
to responsible parties on request. 


CLARK-ELLIS STUDIOS 














17 West 45th Street New York, N. Y. 
a 
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The latest thing in 
artistic wall cover- 
ings is Shadow 
Ko-Na. _ Used in 
homes of culture to 
give that elegance of 
restrained richness, 
Effective asa background 
for hand or stencil decora- 
tion. Easily puton, Keeps 
clean. Doesn’tcrack or fade. 


In a wide assortment of 
harmonious tints and shades. 


“3 e 
Fab-Rik-O-Na 
Woven Wall Coverings 
include Art, Kraft and Kord Ko-Na. 
Dyed Burlaps and other fabric 
pangs. Write for samples of Shadow 

-Na and our booklet, “Art and 
Utility in Decoration.” 
H. B. WIGGIN’S SONS CO., 
216 Arch St., Bloomfield, N. J. 








. ine Housekeeping Linens, Handkerchiefs, Lingerie, &c. 
JAMES McCUTCHEON & Co. 
, Fifth Avenue, 33d & tes Seats, New Yok 

















EDITH W. SHERIDAN 


904-20 Marshall Field Bldg., Chicago 


Furniture and Fabrics 
Painting and Papering 
Interior Woodwork 
Pottery and Metal Work 


Simple work as well as elaborate 
Estimates and designs furnished 














GLASS LEMONADE SPOONS a 00 


With Glass ‘‘ Straw’’ Handles 


HOUSE NOVELTY co” 


ASHLAND BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 


























Solid Porcelain 

REFRIGERATORS 

Foed compartments one piece of 
genuine solid porcelain ware an inch 
thick—with rounded .corners and 
edges. No joints or crac ks. 
Really a large china dish, 
permanently pure white, un- 
stainable, always sanitary. 


> ee 
Guaranteed against cracking PY. ij * ‘ 


















or breaking. 



















Perfect circulation 
of pure, cold, dry air 
, maintained with least 
ice consumption ac- 
count construction and 
five-inch er solidly 
insubated_ walls. 
Smooth | solid. oak case, 
no thi loose panels. 
Many distinctive and ef- 
» fective features. Many 












} Sizes. Special sizes to 
” order. 
Send for catalogue 


and let us tell you all. 

TETTENBORN & CO. 
$28 PERRY ST. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO. 








THE SHOPPING GUID 


E MUST mention also the Sternau 

chamois cloth. There are three kinds, 

one for polishing brass, copper and nickel; 
another for gold and silver, and the third for 
furniture. This is guaranteed not to scratch, 
and puts on a wonderful lustre. The only direc- 
tions are to rub lightly in a circular movement 
and wipe off with a soft, dry cloth. 


——— 
— 


E HAVE a new craft-shop and one that 

fills a want. It is called the Picture- 

craft Shop. The name indicates the work. 
It is a protest against poor framing and under- 
takes to combine picture, frame and mat in a 
perfect tonal harmony. It lays down the axiom 
that a picture worth framing is worth framing 
well. Its standard is harmony and consistency 
as to effect, and honest craftsmanship as to 
method. We wish them well. In the shop are 
found pictures of all kinds, and reproductions of 


the best. It includes the engraving and etching 
as well as color print. 
PJ 


OVERS of chocolate will be delighted to 
have it served to them in Ginori ware, a 
modern Italian pottery, with designs of 

the Renaissance. The tall, slender pot and high 
cups are of white porcelain, rimmed with bands 
of gold on which are painted tiny apples, pears 
and other fruits. The pot has a handle and cover 


of gold. 
ee 


> 


HE little nests of tables used by our ances- 

tors, and which were made in China and 

brought over by our early sea captains, are 
now sought after for the afternoon tea. They 
are found —a few in the old Chinese lacquer — 
but many are being made of mahogany and other 
woods. They are very convenient to place the 
cup and plate on before one’s guest. A set re- 
cently seen was of walnut, inlaid with white ma- 
hogany and satinwood. 

as 


——— 
— 


HE portable sewing tables, whether of ma- 

hogany, of leather, or wicker, are very use- 

ful when one enjoys taking their light sewing 
to the porch. They close, and have a handle 
firmly placed, so can be carried easily from place 
to place. Within is a case for the work, and 
smaller cases for all the conveniences nzeded. 


ma. 
__ 


RED Morocco-covered work-box in perfect 
condition, has been handled and used with 
care for over a hundred years, is for sale. 

It has all the little compartments for the use of 
the lady who loves her needle, and the dainty 
work it achieves. 


as 
—_ 


NE of the popular houses which carries 
some of the best reproductions in both 
furniture, china and silver, is showing 

Sheffield plate, which is not only carrying out 
the old designs, but is giving it the most careful, 
thoroughness of construction. It is not generally 
known that the wear of the old plate, bringing 
many of the pieces made over a hundred years 
ago, down to the present day in such excellent 
condition, is on account of the solder used in the 
joints. The old had the silver solder, while, for 
this new plate, the ordinary soft solder is used. 
This shop we refer to uses only the silver solder 
in all its output, and each piece is stamped with 
a small medallion. sais 


N addition to the varied assortments of fine 
English furniture carried by a well-known 
firm in town they have.now on exhibition 

and for sale a selection of ancient objects of art, 
consisting of Greek and Roman iridescent glasses, 
also Persian pottery and tiles which are of great 
interest. There is also the collection of rare 
and ancient jewels by Signor Perera, which are 
attracting so much notice. 
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Finish Floors ana Furniture Right 
Keep ‘hen Rw wd teaties new 


OL English 
floor (lax 


the quality pe gr emg scratch, mar, 
get sticky, nor dingy. Economical— 
goes farther than ordinary soft wax 
—s5o-cent can finishes a large room. 
Send for Free Sample and our Book 
“Beautiful Floors, Taeir Finish and 
Care.” A valuable book for every 


housekeeper. 
BOYLE & CoO. 


A . s . 
1906 W. 8th St. Cincinnati. O. 











‘‘Home-Making, the New Profession” 


Is a 100-page hand-book—it’s FREE. Home-study .Domestic Science 
c urses. For home-makers, teachers, and for well-paid positions. Bulle- 
tins: “Free Hand Cooking on Scientific Principles,” 42 pp., ill., 10 
cents ‘Food Values,”-—-practical dietetic:, 32 pp., 13 ill., 10 cents, 

American School of Home Economics, 511 W. 69th St., Chicago, Il, 


BOWDOIN ann MANLEY 
546 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Draperies, Decorations 
Wall Coverings, Furniture 
Color Schemes, Samples and Estimates on Request 














A pee a ena 5 Illustrated 
Booklet, ‘SUN ‘DIALS, ”* sent 
upon request. Estimates 


DIALS famine 


Any Latitude Ask for Booklet No. 3 


E. B. MEYROWITZ, Inc., 237 Fifth Ave., New York 
Branches: New York Minneapolis St.Paul London Paris 


ee 


SPOON STRAW—FOR LEMONADE 


of Bohemian Glass. In gift box with verse, 25c. 


NOVELTY CO. 


SUN 


























HOUSE 
ASHLAND BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 
oa 
Quilted 


Mattress Pads 


THREESCORE and TEN YEARS is a long ‘ife, 
yet about one-third of it is spent in bed. Then why 
a your own bed as comfortable as it can be 
made 


Quilted Mattress Pads 


will not only make it com- 
fortable, but as they are 
spread over the mattress, 
they will protect it, and 
will keep your bed or baby’ s 
crib in a perfect sanitary 
condition. 

Examine Fagen stitching 
on our pads and see that 
sizes correspond with size 
on ticket. Seconds, dam- 
aged or “Just as good” 
pads are sold under other 
labels. Insist on Excelsior 
oes Mattress Pads. See 
that our trade-mark is on 
each piece of goods you buy. 


Excelsior Quilting Co. * Nez*¥ox"* 








“None genuine without 
Trade Mask.’” 


New York 
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The owners of both the most pretentious 
homes and the modest bungalows select 
Willowcraft furniture because it is correct 
in every detail, The designs, workman- 
ship and fine materials have combined to 
make Willowcraft the standard willow fur- 
niture of America. 

Send for our free catalog showing 165 
patterns. 


WILLOWCRAFT SHOPS 
Box B, North Cambridge, Mass. 











REAL ESTATE 











(UNIQUE ISLAND CAMP IN WISCONSIN ) 


This complete and fully equipped camp and summer 
home, a night’s ride from Chicago, consists of 2,000 


acres, with many lakes which have been stocked with fish. 
On “The Island’ are buildings for every purpose, fully 
furnished. Farm buildings and guides’ quarters are on 
the main land. Telephone and telegraph connections. 


The camp lies adjacent to the Wisconsin Forest Re- 
serve Region. For full ving write, Mansfield 
Ferry, 33 Nassau Street, New York 











|New York New Yor City. i s 

















Edgemont Estate 
At Scarsdale Station 


The comfort of the modern city home 

In charming country surroundings 

With all city conveniences, half city tax 
Special advantages for present building 














The Keyhole Comes 
to Meet You 


It 1s in the knob of a CORBIN UNIT LOCK 

where it cannot be missed, even in the dark. There 

is no other lock as good for the entrance doors to res- 
idences. The best hardware dealers sell it. We 
make it. 


P. & F. CORBIN 


Division 
The American Hardware Corporation 


NEW BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT 
Chicago New York Philadelphia 

















S © e e 
OMES of the better sort for the dis- uperior Furniture Oil 
criminating, in Leonia, N. J., New Twenty-five cents per half pint bottle. 

York’s Ideal Suburb. Pictures and 1 plans Seventy-five cents per quart bottle. 
sent upon request. Prices from $5,000 up. Directions.—Use woolen cloth, but slightly moistened 
THE LEONIA HEIGHTS LAND CO. with the oil; rub hard and dry with a dry woolen cloth. 
eae are~ Manufactured Solely by FRANCIS D. KRAMER, 
47 West 34th Street New York City i601. Spring med Street, Philadelphia Ine. 





























“CHICAGO” CLOTHES DRYERS 


AND LAUNDRY ROOM EQUIPMENTS 


onsisting of Electric Washing Machines; Ironing Machines; Iro Boards; 
etc., especially adapted for use in the laundry room of Residences, Apartment 
Buildings and moderate sized Hotels, Hospitals, Sanitariums and similar Insti- 
ions, Can furnish individual machines or complete outfits. Our appliances. 
ire the best that can be had—there are none better. 
Write for our complete and handsomely illustrated No. B14 Catalog. 
Mailed free upon request. Send for it today. 


CHICAGO DRYER COMPANY, 626 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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You want the utmost of beauty, service and com- 
fort in your next house, no matter what its size. 


These primary requisites of a home do not de- 
pend on its size or cost. They do depend on its 
facing material. 


Hy-tex Brick 


not only gives you all these qualities, but gives them to you at the 
lowest cost in the long run. The many savings in a Hy-tex home, 
after it is built—the elimination of painting and repairs, the saving 
in fuel and fire insurance premiums and so on—soon make up for the 
slightly higher first-cost. In short, Hy-tex proves that perfect taste and 
perfect harmony can be as truly expressed in a cottage as in a mansion, 


To back this assertion with tangible proof, we have just issued 
a booklet, “Suggestions for Small Hy-tex Homes,” giving pictures 
and floor plans of 26 brick houses of really moderate cost. 








It is full of suggestions to home-builders and shows the 
adaptability of Hy-tex to comparatively small houses. 








Sent to any address on receipt of four cents in stamps to 
cover mailing charges. Send for your copy today. 


HYDRAULIC-PRESS BRICK COMPANY 
Dept. B8 St. Louis, Mo. 


BRANCH OFFICDS: Baltimore, Md.; Chicago, Ill.; Cincinnati, O.; Cleveland, 
3 port, Iowa; Indi lis, Ind.; Kansas City, Mo.; Minneapolis, Minn.; 
New York City; Omaha, Neb.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Toledo, 0.5 Washington, D.C. 

















PHILIPPINE ROSE BASKET BRITTANY PEASANT BASKET 
with side handle for the garden; also round, folds flat, convenient for trav- 
adaptable for decorative purposes, $1.50 Ging one 6 ee enn 
THE BASKET SHOP 317 FOURTH AVENUE 

















“RUGS AND CARPETS FROM THE ORIENT” 


is the title of a new eighty-cight page book dealing with the unfamiliar aspect of 
Orientals. It is not a catalog, but a bright, unusual work which glows with interest 
to everyone interested in Oriental rugs. It takes you to the Orient, tells the “Why” 
of the rug, the development of the weaving art, the method of the worker, how the 
rugs are Grougit to the market, the sale to the Occidental Buyer, ete. 5 
Also chapters on Famous Rugs and their prices, ‘The Ardebil,” Constantinople, with 
many views and interesting matter about the “City of the Sultans.” 

Colored frontispiece and many black and white illustrations of Oriental Rugs; as well as 
views in and about Stamboul., etc.; handsomely bound. X 
This book is a valuable contribution to the field of works on this subject. Copy will be 
mailed on receipt of thirty cents in stamps or money order. 


Address THE H. B. CLAFLIN COMPANY, Oriental Rug Dept., NEW YORK 




















The editor of this department will be glad to describe in 
detail the decoration of a single room, or to give general 
Suggestions for several rooms, in reply to letters from 
1egular subscribers to THe House BeautiFut. But it is 
necessary to charge a small fee for detailed decorative 
schemes for an entire floor or for the house as a whole. 
Replies will be sent by mail if stamps are enclosed. 

The editor begs that questions be as concise as possible, 
and written on one side of the paper only, The full name 
of the sender should be written on all plans and letters. 








A DRAWING-ROOM 

I want your help to make an attractive room 
to entertain my guests. Shall we call it parlor 
or reception room? The room is 16x 18, south- 
eastern exposure; has octagon end with three 
windows, 3x7, one long window opening on 
front porch. The ceiling is wood and the walls 
are hard plaster; the height of ceiling is 12 feet; 
there is a deep heavy wood moulding where ceil- 
ing and wall join. As it is too high to hang pic- 
tures from moulding, could I have a picture rail 
below this wooden moulding? The floor is of 
white pine, not very even, with cracks. We are 
planning to remodel our home, but the shape of 
this room will not be changed. Can you suggest 
color scheme, what finish for mantel and floors, 
walls, etc.? My furniture is massive mahogany; 
have two heavy rockers and two armchairs, heavy 
oblong library table, one small rocker and round 
table, with settee, is all the furniture I have. The 
piano is in mahogany; have some steel engray- 
ings ad Copley prints in black frames. It is a 
decidedly ugly room as it is now; seems to need 
something to soften it. What shall I use for cur- 
tains? Would you advise side curtains? What 
to use on top of piano? R.R.T. 

We would call the room you write of the draw- 
ing-room. It can be made a very attractive room. 
The height of the room is much in its favor, 
also the heavy cornice. Close to the cornice, place 
your picture moulding. Do not break your wall 
by having a moulding below the cornice. You 
do not mention the tone of your wall. We do 
not think photographs and engravings suitable 
pictures for a rough, plain wall. Can you not 
place them in another room? It is a good idea 
to lay a hardwood floor and stain it the shade of 
your oak mantel. With green and cream tile fire- 
place, we would paper the wall in some of the 
beautiful new papers, then have a cream net or 
scrim sash curtain at windows, with over-curtains 
of rich colors in cretonne, having some of the 
green shade of the tile. Have a plain velvet, soft 
green-toned rug. We would remove the two 
large rockers and put in one cane chair —a Can- 
ton-armed chair —and not stain it, as it blends 
with mahogany, but cushion it with the curtain 
material. We would use a green and cream tap- 
estry for upholstering the settee, a long cushion 
for seat and two end cushions. Your piano should 
not have anything on it but a covering to protect 
the wood, which would not hang down in any 
way. If you cared for a bust of Beethoven, or 
any of the musicians, it would be well placed in 
center of piano. It should be finished with the 
art-ivory finish. There should be nothing else on 
the piano, and it should stand close up to wall. 
Have a long footstool to place in front of your 
settee, and have it covered with the same tapestry 
as the cushions of the settee. On your table have 
a.scarf which will partly cover it, on which you 
place your lamp and magazines. This should be 
of brocade, lined. It must cover the center of 
the table, but need not necessarily be square. 
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THE SEPTEMBER 
HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


will be the 
ANNUAL CONCRETE NUMBER 


and will contain among other features: 


A Concrete House at Southampton..........-...... By Harriet Gillespie 
A, BSonrvantiess: Comage o's oc cccvidkdgesineyscs «s By Charles 3. Elwood 
A Comenete Tamanlow... cics od coeecncs ca decs 0600 By Robert W. Gardner 
A. Home: of. Indiwiduehet : 5 occ <i. co dsideesniécsions By Eloise Roorbach 
Characteristic Houses of the Middle West...... By Charles E. White, Jr. 


The Third and Concluding Paper on The Treatment of Water Gardens 
By Elizabeth Bootes Clark 


Old English Earthenware.....................--. By Jean F. MacLaren 
COME SO CORNONE. oe ch cor awesnuiessscsierveets By Esther Matson 
Automobile Notes, The Shopping Guide, Questions and Answers, The 
Kitchen Garden, The Collectors’ Calendar, The Collectors’ Scrap Book. 
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Beautiful 
houses from 
Illinois to 
the Atlantic 
are roofed 
with 
Reynolds 
Flexible 
Asphalt 
Shingles 

A multitude of pretentious residences in a score of states are giving ample 


proof of the long-lasting surface of Reynolds Flexible Asphalt Shingles. 


Every type of modern home can be protected and beautified, at lower 
cost, with these time-tried, weather-tested shingles. They withstand the 
ravages of driving rain, pelting hail, hottest sun and heaviest snow with- 
out warping, cracking, splitting, curling or blowing off. Sparks cannot 
set them on fire. Long exposure cannot dull their rich color. Adaptable 
to every style of pitched roof, and make possible unusual architectural 
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en pre orders from satisfied custom- 
ers, their frequent letters of commen- 
dation Leavens’ Made Furniture in 
a class by itself. It pip eaggeceth a meets 
every requirement of the particular pur- 
chaser. A large variety of styles, all good, 
and each purchaser's individual taste in 
finish, insure the measure of satisfaction 
that has resulted in a marked increase in 
sales during the past year. 

_ QLeavens’ Made Furniture is designed on the plain, 
Pat act cuney, Each pice bas inva. An 
eee a en eae a 
en Eeted ote nied eo deed le 


effects, such as roli edges, thatch effects and rounded corners. chart wiley ve ponies or every = 
house. % 


Reynolds Asphalt Shingles 


Guaranteed for 10 years—will last many years longer 


Rough-surfaced weather defiers made of crushed slate or granite securely embedded 
in pure asphalt. Natural colors of garnet, red or fray-green which never fade and 
never need painting. We are the original makers of flexible asphalt slate shingles and 
tested them for ten years before puttizg them on the market. Right here in Grand 
Rapids, where climatic changes are extreme, our shingles, after 10 years’ exposure to 
all kinds of weather, look as good as the day they were nailed on. They are uniform 
in size—8 inches by 1234 inches—and are laid 4 inches to the weather. Easily and 
quickly laid. Your building-supply or lumber dealer can get them for you. 

Let us send you a booklet showing photographs of modern houses roofed 


with Reynolds Asphalt Shingles—signed opinions of owners are included. 
Also opinions of leading architects and builders. Write for a copy TO-DAY. 


H. M. REYNOLDS ASPHALT SHINGLE CO., 169 Grant St., West, Grand Rapids, Mich. Established 1868 
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32 Canal Street, Boston, Mass. 























AT THE SIGN OF THE 





FIFTY-EIGHT YEARS OF QUALITY GREEN DRAGON 
PLUMBING GOODS a Teapot * , sons $2.50 
L. WOLFF MANUFACTURING CO. ma w0 


Canton Dinner Plates, per doz. 12.00 
Canton Fruit Plates, per dozen 10.00 
Smoked Bamboo Jardinére with 





PLUMBING GOODS EXCLUSIVELY 


Main Offices: 


: Showrooms: J P: 
601-627 W. Lake St. CHICAGO 111 N. Dearborn St. SE BABIN y0.5 sate nite face sek oe 3.006 
Denver, Colo. Omaha, Neb. Dallas, Texas Smoked Bamboo Fern Basket.. 2.00 





Trenton, N._ J. Minneapolis, Minn. Rochester, N. 








321 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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The Gateway of the Rabbit House, Wyoming, New Jersey. Joy Wheeler Dow, Architect 
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THE NEW ENGLAND 


HE problem of an inexpensive cot- 
tage has its corner in every architec- 
tural magazine, and in nearly every 
popular one. Even the daily news- 
paper is not averse to offering prizes for the 
solution of such a vital problem as it has 
come to be, and notwithstanding its appar- 
ent littleness beside the problem of the “sky- 
scraper” or a viaduct, for example, the in- 
expensive cottage is, nevertheless, the most 
difficult of architectural achievements. 
There is only one other problem that ap- 
proaches it in complex difficulties, and that 
is, the problem of an inexpensive church. 

The proposition a building committee 
lays before the architect is usually simple 
and straightforward enough. Let us say 
the proposition is one to comfortably house 
and seat one hundred and fifty people in a 
building to measure about thirty by fifty 
feet, the cost not to exceed $5,000. It can 
be done, of course, but everything hinges 
upon whether we have in mind a building 
that can be erected for that sum of money. 
If it were a question of simply housing and 
seating a certain number of people, why, 
the thing is an accomplished fact, because 
even $4,500 would do it without profes- 
sional assistance of any kind. Only, “man 
cannot live by bread alone,” and a certain 
percentage is necessary for a little gracious 
art and professional advice. It is difficult, 
however, to agree upon the amount, and 
hence, upon the architecture and scope of 
the undertaking. 

An architect would see his way clear with 
$500 margin to incorporate a little correctly- 
milled Renaissance detail and good work- 
manship in a frame building which a con- 
tractor left to himself, would be sure to 
omit because even that little graciousness 
costs money—but that is about all an archi- 
tect could do. He might see that the “box” 
could be made to pose as an old-time 
Quaker meeting-house, without prejudice 
to his reputation, because the old-time 
Quaker meeting-houses were quiet, refined, 
neat and thoroughly legitimate in both art 
and history. They have a certain indisputa- 
ble charm derived from their place in the 
ecclesiastical architecture of America, and 
their mission is by no means ended as ar- 
chitectural prototypes in an age of a good 
deal of false finery. But no church com- 
mittee would entertain the thought of a 
Quaker meeting-house for one moment, any 
more than would a gentleman from the 
Southern States consider the proposition of 
a log-cabin for his own habitation, while 
we, in the North, can conceive of no higher 
ideal for a summer retreat. So that the 
Quaker meeting-house is clearly an unten- 
able proposition. 

It is a well-known fact that people are no 
longer obliged to go to (some) church in 
order to preserve respectability — social 
status—as it was, some years ago, we must 
interest and attract them to our church 
services, we must have a distinctly artistic 





By JOY WHEELER DOW 





Norfork, Connecticut 


church, so artistic that it will be a labor of 
love with all that have to do with its cre- 
ation and maintenance, and five hundred 
dollars’ worth of art will scarcely do that, 
which is to say that five hundred dollars’ 
worth of fuel will not produce anything 
like the amount of religious enthusiasm we 
want to fan into flame. Enough art to 
accomplish this will cost up in the thou- 
sands, because art is a jealous god that will 
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not permit the serving of two masters. We 
must first abjure commercialism, for art 
means charity, not the kind of charity that 
the lexicon of commercialism defines as 
dropping ten cents into the poor box, but 
the whole thing—self-consecration—a de- 
votion equal to that we may recall having 
seen exemplified upon the church altars 
when we visited Rome. 

Now, the churches of Rome are the most 
beautiful churches in the world as well as 
the most numerous. They are about as nu- 
merous as are drinking saloons with us. 
They have been erected, and are maintained, 
largely by relatively poor people. And 
when we who have tried to manage to make 
the dimes we have dropped into the poor- 
box satisfy our idea of duty to God and to 
man, come upon the cases of gold and silver 
trinkets that are deposited in the Roman 
churches, it makes us fairly faint to realize 
what real sacrifice means, what deprivation, 
not of luxury or the ordinary comforts of 
life, but the necessities of the devout poor 
are before us. 

We have nothing comparable to this. Few 
people, indeed, are sufficiently interested in a 
new church edifice that they would think of 
sacrificing themselves for the sake of good 
architecture, the esthetic or even the practi- 
cal needs of their religion to the extent of 
any animal comfort or any of the intellec- 
tual amenities that modern civilization has 
to offer, much less the necessities of life. 
But everybody in Rome seems to think that 
nothing is too good, too beautiful or too 
costly for one’s church. I cannot say that 
I think the tawdry silver hearts, for in- 
stance, that are such popular offerings with 
the poor people of Rome, are very beauti- 
ful, but they think so, which explains, at 
any rate, why the churches are so beautiful, 
and why there are so many. 

Wipe all these churches out of existence 
as by some dire conflagration or cataclysm, 
and then start out upon the commercial 
theory as it obtains with us, imitating the 
jeweled altars with paste, the trevatine 
walls, with stucco on wire lathing, the hand- 
carving, with meretricious passamentarie, 
substituting kalsomine for the frescoes of 
Michel Angelo, and North Carolina pine 
for the tesselated pavements, in order to 
achieve our inexpensive church, as well as 
to teach how very little personal sacrifice 
is acceptable before God, and in a little 
while, a very little while, I believe the relig- 
ious zeal of the great host of Roman com- 
municants would dwindle to zero. 

Now, the same word of criticism is applic- 
able to most of the church buildings that 
have been recently erected in America. They 
are large enough—so large, in fact, that 
they. will accommodate many more people 
than ever go to them. They are preten- 
tious enough, they are very stylish, and they 
are adequately heated in winter; but they 
fall far short of the ideal in architecture be- 
cause of the all-pervading spirit in Amer- 
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ica, they have been so dreadfully cheapened. 
Instead of attracting worshippers, they ac- 
tually repel people, and the more we think 
about things, the less the average church 
edifice interests. It seems inimical to all 
those subtle and sentimental amenities con- 
nected with our faith that have come down 
to us from our parents, our grand-parents 
and our great grand-parents, and which we 
would have come, and dwell in our church 
edifice. It is true that these sentimental 
amenities are expensive guests, and about 
fifty per.cent. of the cost, I should say, 
should be put aside for their proper enter- 
tainment. But it will be money well ex- 
pended, for there is no minister who can 
succeed in uplifting a community, handi- 
capped by impoverished architecture. 

There are two styles of architecture suit- 
able for church edifices, and only two. They 
are Renaissance and Gothic. Out in Cali- 
fornia the Mission architecture may be ap- 
propriate and beautiful for churches, but 
not here. We have to study our own cli- 
mate, just as we do when we set out peren- 
nials in our front-door yard, only, in the 
case of a church edifice, it is not the meteor- 
ological but the historic climate. There is 
no American Gothic because it is only with- 
in the last seventy-five years that we have 
affected this mode of building, and can only 
adapt from the English, French and Ger- 
man prototypes; but there is an American 
Renaissance which has won its hall-mark 
by three centuries of American history and 
tradition, It is the only medium of ex- 
pression wherein we may use wood, and is 
therefore the only kind of architecture, if 
there is to be architecture at all, that is com- 
patable with the inexpensive church propo- 
sition. You cannot build a Gothic church 
without some kind of stone walls. 

The cheap apology for a church building 
where lancet headed windows are strung 
along in a fake wall of stucco on wire lath, 
and a fake rose window with a wooden 
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frame, ornaments the gables, all glazed 
with bubbly glass in the crudest of tints, 
does not make a Gothic church. The Colo- 
nial meeting-house, upon the other hand, 
may be built of wood, and is yet a legiti- 
mate, historic evolution extending a most 
gracious invitation to the architect seeking 
inspiration, which invitation, however, it 
has been customary, with meagre courtesy, 
ungratefully to decline. They have been 
thought to be beneath our notice, and 
homely old things—the Colonial meeting- 
houses, by people of considerable discern- 
ment in art matters. And compared to our 
best ecclesiastical architecture, perhaps, 
some of them are crude and ugly; but the 
majority possess the same inherent charm 
of the Colonial dwelling-houses which no- 
body, nowadays, would think of criticising, 
no matter what lack of reverence one 
might entertain for them. The average 
architect has not though about it exactly in 
that way. He is prepared to follow you as 
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far as the Colonial dwelling house is con- 
cerned, but when it comes to the Colonial 
meeting-house, well, that is something else. 
Many architects do not think much any- 
way. It is far easier to copy. They exploit 
Colonial dwelling-houses because their con- 
temporaries do it. It has been the fashion 
—their celebrated contemporaries to whom 
they look for inspiration instead of to re- 
sources within themselves. And the la- 
mented Mr. Stanford White, who did the 
thinking for a host of American architects, 
unfortunately died before his active brain 
thought of a reincarnation of a Colonial 
steeple. 

But what other creation of man has 
idealized the American landscape as does 
the Renaissance village steeple, glistening 
afar in our glorious American sunshine as 
it rises above the tops of the great trees 
of the village common, directing the steps 
of the wayfarer homeward. And for a vil- 
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lage to lose its Renaissance steeple is to 
lose half its birthright. 

These steeples were all built upon the 
same principles of design that guided the 
genius of Sir Christopher Wren and his 
contemporaries, and if constructed of wood, 
it was not to deceive—to imitate stone as 
do the wooden boxes we have seen mas- 
querading as Gothic buttresses against the 
walls of a wooden Gothic church. 

Would you call the steeple of St. Mar- 
tins-in-the-fields which dominates a corner 
of Trafalgar Square in London, crude or 
ugly? No, you would not, because it is 
beautiful to contemplate interwoven besides 
with all the history it is. The new jumble 
of Romanesque and invented architecture 
with which we are familiar in America, is 
the ugly proposition. Yes, and it is worse 
than ugly—it is rubbish, while the village 
meeting-house is the blue-blooded Brahmin 
we have inherited from our grandsires, and 
is ours by the most sacred ties. 

But looking at it from the sordid and 
selfish—the commercial side, the Colonial 
meeting-house permits of more show for 
the money thar any other kind of church, 
and means less sacrifice on our part. With 
comparatively little money, the architect 


can produce true religious atmosphere for 


his committee in more ways than would, at 
first, appear. Sometimes, these old land- 
marks were placed with irresistible charm 
as though they were turned around; that 
is to say, with their backs facing the high- 
way, the steeples and entrances facing upon 
the graveyards to the rear. St. Paul’s 
chapel in New York City is planned this 
way, also Trinity church in Newport, R. I. 
I do not know exactly why, but it was not 
to command a marine prospect as is some- 
times supposed, for the American idea of 
sitting on the front porch in full view of 
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everyone never extended to the front porch 
of the meeting-house. I have heard a 
theory that obtained a century or so ago, 
that the chancel should face the east. But 
it is funny that modern architects have not 
seen the opportunity for gaining historic 
atmosphere herein suggested, but must al- 
ways place their churches with the entrance 
and steeple conventionally facing the street. 

The chances are that no committee will 
stand for the old-fashioned square pews 
which is another grand opportunity neglect- 
ed, for a certain amount of real home 
church feeling is missed thereby that 
nothing else will replace. Away down 
deep, too, everyone cannot help but love 
these family pews, the unalienable property 
of our ancestors. The millionaire attendants 
at “Old Trinity” in Newport would have, 
long ago, torn it down, and erected a very 
modern and stylish church in its place, had 
it not been for the square pews. They could 
do nothing about them. There is some ec- 
clesiastical Magne Charter back of the 
pews that holds them as inviolate as it does 
the sarcophagi in the cript of a cathedral. 
Beside the richly upholstered and furnished 
pew belonging to some member of the 
opulent summer colony one may notice that 
the worn and faded cotton damask in the 
pew adjoining keeps on fading in serene 
security against desecration as if some his- 
toric cardinal with a temporal power like 
Richelieu had drawn an awe-inspiring cir- 
cle about it that anyone with a sinister mo- 
tive dare not step within the hallowed 
ground. Ah, that is the something we 
stand in need of today—hallowed ground! 
What the mind craves in this age of science 
and encyclopedias, this age of hardened 
agnosticism, this lonely age without true 
faith or anything much to lean on, is some 
haliowed ground, some place where upon 
occasion, we can escape the hard-as-nails 
proposition of modern existence, and feel 
that we are safe. 

And just here I want to quote from an 
admirable paper once addressed to a church 
committee by Mr. Robert S. Peabody of 
3oston, in which he says, “If the church is 
really but an audience room, theatres and 
concert halls are our best models. These 
have grown up out of the necessities of 
seeing and hearing as the prime and only 
needs, and grand effects can be thus ob- 
tained. I remember noticing this in a large 
but cheap galvanized-iron church in New 
York, where the seats are amphitheatral an1 
raised one above another. As an audi- 
ence-room, it is well arranged for all to 
see and hear ; asa lecture-room, it brings 
everybody before the speaker ; as a con- 
cert-room, the effect must be grand when the 
people join in the hymn. But it is not a 
church. Ifthe preaching is everything, if we 
go to church for the sermon only, if the asso- 
ciation of ideas is nothing, if kinship with the 
worshippers of all the Christian centuries 
is nothing, if worship on our part is noth- 
ing, then the amphitheatre is our best plan. 
3ut if we go to church for devotion as well 
as for the sermon, there is the desire for 
the religious and devotional atmosphere, 
that in my experience has taken young 
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and holy things which is less strong now 
than when we were children. 

“It is not a brilliant discovery of ours that 
the medieval churches do. not suit a congre- 
gational service. The medieval builders 
must have known this perfectly well; but 
they valued other things also; they saw 
what was to be gained by effects of dis- 
tance, perspective, mystery. These things 
meant something to them, and the same 
things lead us now to make reverent pil- 
erimages to all the cathedrals, abbeys and 
village churches of the middle ages, which 
would never have been what they are, would 
never have had their atmosphere of re- 
ligion and devotion, if they had not been to 
their builders sacred places, retreats from 
the world with- out, and distinct 
and _ different from their hab- 
itual sur- roundings.” 

And now to conclude, 
I will give you some 
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A Companion Window 


as I once sat in an American church where 
the hallowed atmosphere which is apt to be 
evanescent in our own time, still lingered 
about the chancel, down the aisles and aloft 
in the vaulted arches of the ceiling. It was 
Sunday evening, and it was snowing. There 
were men in the pews that were rarely seen 
in them—business men—one stock-broker 
that I had never seen at service there be- 
fore. But there happened to be in the pul- 
pit that evening a young man from a theo- 
logical seminary—seems to me his name 

was Walpole—who possessed the won- 

derful thing, that gift called magnetism. 

And other conditions being singularly in 
accord as happens upon occasion, all it ap- 
peared necessary for this minister to do in 
order to make us forget all those first and 
secular interests that are so difficult to en- 
tirely obscure in people’s minds when they 
go to church, was to lean a little forward as 
though to mention something which very 
much concerned us, and say two words— 
“The Egyptians.” 

I believe I could have said the same words 
over and over and nobody would have lis- 
tened, but now the congregation listened at- 
tentively to what follows, and which I 
memorized without realizing it, and hence, 
without effort. 

“The Egyptians had a very great num- 
ber of bondmen—slaves. They were the 
children of Israel. The Egyptians knew 
that their slaves were sensible people, that 
they were not lunatics. (They had not 
chosen their bondage.) They had simply 
been unfortunate, the victims of circum- 
stance. And when they saw their slaves 
making strange and prodigious prepara- 
tions as for some great change of condition 
in their lives or some journey abroad, when 
they saw them painting the sideposts and 
lintels of the doorways to their dwellings 
with blood obtained from certain small ani- 
mals they had slaughtered, and going 
through other inexplicable ceremonies, the 
Egyptians were amazed, and said one to 
another, ‘What in the world are these peo- 
ple doing?’ 

“And then did the Egyptians betake 
themselves into Pharoah, and beseeched him 
crying, ‘Do go, and see this man Moses! 
And tell him to let the children of Israel 
take anything that they want that we have, 
but let them depart out of our land forth- 
with lest we all perish this night.’ ” 

I had never heard the patriarch of Judea 
referred to as “this man Moses.” It seemed 
to me a bit discourteous, not to say snob- 
bish, upon the part of the Egyptians, and 
it made me smile. I noticed that others 
about me had to smile, also. But, neverthe- 
less, there was some kind of magic in the 
surroundings which continued to hold our 
attention fast. If the expression is permis- 
sible, it was a delightful religious entertain- 
ment, and if a building committee or archi- 
tect can only feel sure of producing enough 
of this religious magic, we will call it, the 
dramatic note of life, without which even a 
church service has no drawing power, they 
need never worry about the percentage of 
art that good architecture demands, the 
charm is yours for the asking. 
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A TIMELY LESSON FROM NEW JERSEY 


The Country Home of Robert J. Collier, Esq., Wickatunk 





The First View from the Roadway 


66 ES, it is indeed very beautiful and, 
as you say, it has obviously much 
of the flavor of old days. I find 
myself trying to discover the 

boundaries of the original property. The 

orchard remains intact, and must be as old 
as the house; the apple trees are magnificent, 
and they have been well cared for of late, 
anyway. I do not quite get the hang of the 
thing. Where does the old house end and 


By SAMUEL HOWE 


terials were somewhat limited in variety 
and where architectural traditions were 
held somewhat in check. In other words, 
the Collier house recalls much of the terse, 
direct scheming and building to be still seen 
in some of the older sections of our land. 
This State has, in its old manor houses, 
much of the proportion and direct simplic- 
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building. At first sight this in- 
teresting home recalls much of 
Mount Vernon, and recalls it be- 
cause of the underlying spirit of 
good, wholesome planning and ,“ 
building. Here, unmistakably, is 
much of the method by which the 
best of the early settlers attacked 
the country house problem. The 
question was one of housing 
comfortably a large family in a 
quiet, reasonable, unobtrusive 
manner, where protection from 
climatic changes played an im- 
portant part, where building ma- 
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Sketch Plan of House and Portion of Estate 
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John Russell Pope, Architect 


ity. The courtyards of Louisiana, the con- 
vents and other church houses of New 
Orleans, the Choutean house of St. Louis 
also echo the unconscious charm of the 
early Colonial times, wherein the idea of 
“getting ahead of the other fellow” and of 
making the house a show-place, did not 
seem to form part of the ambitions of the 
time. Their thoughts were given to more 
important matters. 

This momentary glance at the 
old-fashioned way of viewing 
life and homes is particularly 
needed today, when to look at 
the houses going up around us 
it would seem as though the 
great ideal of life were to build 
and build only as if architecture 
were a king and there were noth- 
ing else in the world. Possibly 
too many have lost the relative 
position of this valuable citizen 
and have permitted themselves to 
be so blinded by the glamour of 
his triumphs as to forget that too 
often he serves Dame Architec- 
ture far more conscientiously and 
enthusiastically than the times 
warrant. “Certainly, he gets ahead 
of the other fellow;” equally 
true, does he do it in a very 
delightful and subtle manner, 
and in the doing is he supported 
by a whole colony of people. His 
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The House Stands On a Natural Terrace. This View Shows Also the 
Road Leading Down to The Stables 


office is enriched with models, drawings, photographs. He is 
generally a delightful personality when the game goes merrily 
along ; but he is, consciously or unconsciously, a member of the 





Rustic Seat and Replanted Box of Considerable Age 


court which today is dominating the worshippers of fashion, and 
being led blindfolded from more wholesome paths of the greater 
life. 

This little homily must not be taken as a tedious moralizing 
discourse, but as a reminder that most of us take a house as we 
accept a book, realizing that it lives by the presence of its merits 
more than by the absence of its defects, as possibly Goldsmith 
might say, and that when we view the home, we see the man. He 
is also to be seen in his dress and in his friends, in his opinions 
and his morning paper; even in his walk, his voice and his 
silences. The architect in this particular case happens to be Mr. 
John Russell Pope; and I am glad it is, because that gentleman 
has succeeded in presenting many extravagant places, “getting 
ahead of the other fellow.” The worth-while architect is very 
much like the old comedian and the statesman and the man of 
affairs. He can play up to the demands of the time or he can sit 
tight when Dame Fashion essays to drag him around by the nose. 
This Collier house is good because it follows splendidly the un- 
derlying spirit of the best people who came to make of this con- 
tinent a land free and untrammeled from the caprice of extrava- 
gant folly. And they essayed to do it by building quietly, reason- 
ably, without losing their heads or trying to splice on to the 
costly palaces of the ancient civilizations. Read a page from the 
old Colonial days to learn how they set about the building of the 
homes. The Father of the Country devoted a few minutes one 
morning to the copying out with his own hands of a formula for 
the concoction known as household paste, and he and Lafayette 
papered the walls of the Virginia home. But all this everyone 
knows. 

The plan shows the story; so do the views; and, thanks to the 
camera, more vividly than any chatter I may dictate. The prop- 
erty is of some two or three hundred acres; the orchard is old, 
the house new—every bit of it. There was no original farmhouse 
or transmogrified barn or lodge of any description. The whole 
thing is just a beautiful little excursion into the good old prin- 
ciples in a mighty interesting manner. It is hard to write about 
without risking for a moment the tolerance of the reader, because 
it is necessary to show what it isn’t, as well as what it is. Look, 
for instance, at the framing of the house. It stands upon the 
natural brow of the hill, without artificial terracing. The old 
apple trees are intact, untrimmed, unimproved in the front yard, 
the place too frequently reserved for visitors from other climates. 
The house is harmoniously adjusted. It is white and silver-gray. 
The frame is strong; it is covered with shingles made after the 
old fashion. “Of cypress split or rived, thirty-six inches long, 
laid eleven inches to the weather at random and whitened with a 
patent composition which resists the weather and lengthens the 
life of the wood.” A poetical writer would make of this much: 
he would probably invite us to examine it at moonlight or at 
twilight. He would talk of it with what ability he had, of the 
excellence of the white in contrast with the deep, intense tones of 
the box, old and venerable as the apple and brought here to 
enrich the scene. He would remind us that these long, slender 
upright columns are not columns at all, because they do not carry 
anything, have not any diameters and form no part of the archi- 
tectural heritage. He would comment on the conspicuous absence 
of moldings, save the tiny ones which accent the entrance. He 
would point silently to the inches of the great chimneys, devoid 
also of any subdividing disturbance, and he would have a whole 
lot to say of the pavement of native slabs over which the mountain 
torrents have rushed for many a day and on whose surface 
weather incrustations and metallic markings graphically remain. 
He might invite us within to examine for ourselves the dining- 
room, smoke-room, library, the numerous ways in which the for- 
tunate guest is cared for, in the way that throws the accent upon 
the guest; he is the jewel, at best the house is but the casket of 
his personality. He might point to the treatment of the wall sur- 
faces, beautifuly diverted in a subtle manner. The diversion is 
usually by means of gray, tones of warm, translucemt gray, and, 
of course, introduced by means of landscape projects, with, 
humorously at times, flashes of brilliant color and strong drawing 
appear, which means birds, plumage, unusual foliage, just enough 
to suggest never enough to weary. And these have to be looked 
for, although their presence is felt. The rooms are big in idea, 
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and there is space—space—space. Yes, there is in this a distinct 
area where, as it were, nothing happens: just wall surface left 
alone. Look at the dining-room mantel, so called. What is it ? 
A fire opening, properly constructed and very little more. The 
breast is subdivided but not made an occasion for a grandiose 
architectural monstrosity to dominate the room and everyone in it 
and to give the lie to Ruskin’s mandate that after and above all, 
the best decoration for a dining-room is a well-cooked dinner. | 
venture to think that many of us might differ, much as we like 
eating, and make a plea for good fellowship. The directness of 
the planning is shown also in the hall, with its double stairway— 
note in passing the impertinence of the circular handrailing balus- 
trading and the rest of it without a single molding of any de- 
scription. The ceilings are surrounded by a margin more than a 
molding, the windows are well proportioned and well spaced; of 
course they are! Was not proportion the dominating text of the 
colonists’ philosophy? The arched entrances to the principal 
rooms would drive the ordinary architect furious, because they 
are “too squat” and don’t carry anything in his sense. The rugs 
follow the old rag-carpet idea without deceiving anyone. The 
entrances from the hall into the family rooms are decorated, or 
rather treated or reduced, if you will, humanized or softened, 
should you prefer, by woven valences and draperies of good 
woven linen on which quaint patterns, French in origin, but Ori- 
ental in a measure, have been carefully printed in divers well- 
arranged colors. The original floor of this framed house, good 
enough for any king in any land, remains frankly the back- 
ground for the rugs. There is here no parquet, no false fronted 
thin slivering of veneer. But it is a furnished house, and there 
is the whole story. It is a furnished house, not a collection of 
furniture that compels or challenges comparison with an assem- 
blage of furniture of the store. I doubt very much if any enter- 
prising merchant “unloaded” many of his showrooms upon the 
distinguished owner of this hillside hospitable home. 

The plan shows vividly the original orchard and, with but 
slight modification, the house has been added and certain roads 
laid out. The plan indicates the fence line also and the outline 
of the apple trees and the portion which remains green lawn or 
meadow land. It gives, briefly, what little additional planting 
has been undertaken. On each side of the southern porch a 
large elm tree has been set. Letter K indicates the brow of the 
hill from which the ground runs rapidly down into the valley. 
A shows the main hall, b the drawing room.and C the room 
set apart for dining. Letter D denotes the center of the man’s 
domestic activities and is relegated by him to the dreamland 
of smoke. It is paneled from floor to ceiling, with closets and 
shelving. E and F denote guest-rooms, and G is for them a 
private hall and entrance. H marks the center of the cook's do- 
main, the kitchen, and I of the hall for the servants. Stepping out- 
side again for a moment we are not surprised to learn of the rose 
garden now being completed in a sheltered portion of the prop- 
erty, removed at a distance and hedged around and set out 
academically. Those who do not have the privilege of visiting 
here may have the pleasure of knowing that the adjoining hill 
husbands the grave of the father of Mr. Collier. It also is a 
heautiful site, and here the tomb venerates also the serious archi- 
tectural proportions of the classic times. I doubt very much if 
up-to-date methods could improve the classic method of record- 
ing the departed. 

The frame of the house is constructed very much after the 
old fashion, in that it is well braced and stiffened in places. It is 
also built in between uprights and deadened between floors. The 
joists are well bridged, and spaces where bearings are longer than 
usual, iron or rather rolled steel girders are used. Noticeable is 
this in the span over the court. Here a large girder carries the 
floor of the attic, bearing its share of the roof timbers, Advan- 
tage is taken of the elevation of the roof and its length and prom- 
inence to make of it a “look out.” This, however, is railed 
round in an unassuming manner, making it amply secure, but not 
as if trying to “do stunts.’ The pillars in front of the house are 
simply square box shafts, forming a part of the framework of the 
whole. They are well contrived, well braced, and they occupy a 
very prominent and important part of the scheme. In size they 
are not unlike the pillars at Mount Vernon. They stand upon 





Westerly End, Showing Additional Planting in Orchard 


good, up-to-date foundation—indeed, foundation is a werd which 
is respected here in its healthiest sense. The house has liberal 
cellarage, which in turn is concreted and serviceable. The rooms 
are heated by indirect radiation, which avoids pipes—an eyesore 
to every cultivated mind. And electric light is switched on from 
convenient places. The walling of many of the vestibules is lined 
with evpress wainscoting. White wood wainscots the smoking- 
room from floor to ceiling, which is subdivided and made useful 





Two Enormous Apple Trees Accent the Main Entrance 








The Hall With Its Double Stairway and Quaint French Wall Paper, Grey in Tone 


by the adroit addition of cupboards and 


shelving where likely to be of value. The 
paneling is painted with light grey color, a 
mixture of oil and varnish, and has a gen- 
eral tendency towards the green, of which 
none of us ever tire. Regarding the mold- 
ings of the rooms, the triumph alike of the 
architect, and as a rule no little pride for 
the housekeeper, there is and there is not 
very much to say. Not that they are con- 
spicuous by their size or their outline, by 
their material or color, but that they ‘are 
good and sufficient and are so evidently de- 
signed with regard to the peculiar function 
of their daily purpose. There is and al- 
ways will be about wall moldings of this 
type and character a close affinity with tue 
very chairs, tables generally classified as 
furniture. In a word, one of the great 
secrets of the Colonial heritage is the 
sacredness of the material employed. From 
‘start to finish, Colonial homes are pri- 
marily of wood, and as such are treated 
frankly, freely, without affectation. And 
when once in a while some one ventures a 
‘momentary reproduction of marble by the 


broad-minded, he is not taken too seriously ! 
It is this comradeship between surface wall 
treatment and isolated furniture, so gener- 
ally called, that makes us so much at home 
in house of this period. Of course, in our 
modern civilization and extravagance, 
chairs and tables have become isolated, ex- 
pensive, highly finished, highly polished, 
generally overdone. They have run away 
from the walling, and both have suffered 
greatly in consequence. The Collier house 
is also to be congratulated in its electric 
light fittings, in that they give light, yet 
are practically out of sight and very apt to 
escape notice. They are small, usually of 
glass. The mountings are inconspicuous 
and do not “count.” The color scheme is 
rich and fullsome. It is well selected and 
well placed and well restrained. For in- 
stance, the chair seating to the smoking- 
room—a big liberally drawn china rose, 
rich and red, is to be seen with its wonder- 
ful green leaves upon a black ground. The 
prevailing color note of the drawing-room 
is green, with tones of “old rose,” while that 
of the hall, with its quaint French forest 
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scenery, printed upon paper, smiles upon 
the visitor in tones of green, low in color 
and beautifully mellowed. This green of 
the apple appears in many parts of the 
house and seems to have a sort of partner- 
ship with the creamy white of the wood- 
work to the chambers. The walls of the 
bedrooms are papered each after a certain 
set idea and each with creton draperies to 
match, or, at any rate, to harmonize. The 
charming days of our grandmothers are in 
no way forgotten, and many of their ad- 
mirable schemes are here visible in the bed- 
spreads, counterpanes, trimmings general- 
ly. The materials are full of color. The 
patterns occasionally large, vigorous; the 
color of the French confectionary certainly 
has but little place. The wall surfaces are 
restrained and quiet, but color is every- 
where else and it appears possibly more 
than most places in the rag carpets of the 
floor. A commodity, by the way, which 
used to drive Morris to distraction! 
Primarily it is the country house of a man 
big enough to be simple and reasonable in 
his taste and superbly indifferent to what 
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the fashionable world may say. Hence 
much of its charm. It stands here high on 
the wind-swept bluff, overlooking the sur- 
rounding country, partly concealed by 
stunted apple trees which lean over just a 
little in one definite direction, a mute testi- 
mony to the industry of the prevailing 
wind. These apple trees do much to “tie 
the place to the ground.” They are not like 
some of the mountain pines, spruce or hem- 
lock or other majestic monarchs that look 
up, superior to all that transpire below, re- 
garding apparently only the limitless 
reaches of the eternal sky, but they are 
more human-like, bringing into the scene 
not only shade and fruit but a singular 
charm discernible alike in their drawing, 
their leafage, their quiet murmur when 
fretted by a passing breeze, wherein they 
occasionally tap against the window pane. 
They do many other things to spell the 
magic word domesticity. 

In the building there is not a single fea- 
ture spelling architecture alone as such and 
nothing more. The accent is rather upon 
the life of the country and the principle 
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that homes are built to be lived in and in no 
sense an excuse for display or a furtherance 
of any particular style or school. All of 
which means that here there is to be seen 
more man and less architect than is usual, 
and creditable it is to feel how splen- 
didly this particularly valued citizen has 
kept in obeyance the stern rules of his train- 
ing and traditions. It will always be re- 
membered by the visitor as a home for a 
lover of the country and he will recall with 
pleasure and astonishment possibly, the 
long boxed pillars, piers, imposts, what you 
will, which are so much in evidence at the 
northern and southern frontages usually oc- 
cupied by massive columns and heavy entab- 
lature which cast too often an overwhelm- 
ing shadow over everything, “setting the 
pace” and owning the house and the people 
within and around. Was it not the purifying 
influence of Colonial days that cleansed our 
architectural ambitions, relating to the 
tombs and city halls the dignified column 
with its court of uncompromising members 
and preserving intact the pier—a portion 
only of the main framing—and admitting 
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the sunshine, the brightness, the air, prefer- 
ing, in a word, men and women not archi- 


tectural elements as accents? This is a 
Colonial house, freed from technical mys- 
teries. There is about the roof lines as 
about the liberal porch and corridor a sim- 
plicity and marked air of refinement which 
comes from using the natural speech as it 
were of the countryside. It must not be 
taken from this that there be in this compo- 
sition any superior air which acclaims itself 
a thing apart from other houses or other 
ideals. There is not anything here which 
says “Yea, verily behold, I am greater than 
many others.” 

It is, of course, generally acknowledged 
that the home is the theater of man’s hospi- 
tality. It sounds trite, but it isn’t: it’s the 
whole thing. The home is a kind of pri- 
vate princedom, an epitome of the whole 
world, of which he is a part and in which 
he reflects himself as he essays to entertain 
his guests. He is not asked to lecture prac- 
tically upon architecture, he is a citizen of 
the world and steward of the Father, en- 
gaged in nobler things. 
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PLANTS SUITABLE FOR WATER 
EFFECTS IN THE GARDEN 














E have considered the effects of 
W water in the garden picture—now 

we must individualize a little and 

consider the plants which can give 
the best results to it—we have built our 
house, now we must furnish it. 

First, there are the true water plants, the 
aquatics, which grow in the water, imbed- 
ding their roots in the mud and sending long 
shoots to the surface, where they spread 
out their leaves and bloom. The water 
lilies, spattered-dock, lotus, water poppy 
and parrot’s feather are the most important 
of these. To this class also belong those 
plants like the water hyacinth, which float 
about on top of the water without rooting 
in the mud beneath, deriving, as they do, 
their sustenance from the particles held in 
solution in the water itself. Second, there 
are those plants which require but a few 
inches of water at their roots, as the Japan- 
ese iris, vellow flag, sabbatia, ranunculus, 
swamp cowslip and cat-tail, which of neces- 
sity belong close to the margins of a pool 
or pond. 

Others like wet and marshy bogs where 
the current seems almost at a standstill, and 
this class contains some of the most inter- 
esting and queerest of plant forms—sun 
dew, skunk cabbage, pitcher plant and 
ferns. Still others prefer only fairly moist 
soil, and can be planted far back from the 
snores of a pond to give the setting and 
framework. The last section is possibly the 
largest one of all, as it not only contains 
many familiar flowers which have been 
transposed to our garden but trees and 
shrubs as well. Of course, in the case of a 
very small pool or a fountain and basin in 
the midst of a garden scheme, few or per- 
haps none of these could be used. But for 
a pond of any size which is to be given a 
natural setting they are indispensable. 

It is a general rule in arranging a pond 
of any size to place the aquatic plants oppo- 
site any promontories there may be, thereby 
emphasizing these points of land. By the 
same principle the bays or coves should be 
unplanted. We can easily see, therefore, 
that the law which applies to the general 
planting of shrubbery in regard to bays and 
promontories holds good with water plant- 
ing as well. The surface of the water 
should not be too well covered with foliage 


and flowers, as there is loss of reflections, 


and we found last month that these are per- 
haps the greatest beauty of water. So, too, 
we must guard against using those aquatics 
gthat spread too rapidly, else in a few years’ 
time it will be necessary to drain the pond 
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and rout out the offensive member. If a 
plant with this habit is much beloved, it 
should be inclosed in some sort of tank and 
sunk in the mud. We all have in mind 
some pond that has not been cleared out 
for many years where the spatter-dock 
reigns supreme, having choked out other 
more desirable plants and clogged and im- 
peded the flow of the water. But the spat- 
ter-dock is a quaint thing, and although not 
a very brilliant addition to the list, is some- 
times, nevertheless, a matter of youthful 
remembrance. 

Another general law is to keep the cur- 
rent of water free and open and to allow no 
planting near its inlet and outlet. This is 
the practical reason that all planting in the 
main should be done at or near the margins. 
There is an esthetic reason as well, which 
all who have seen ponds planted both ways 
will testify to. 

Among the nymphaeas, better known 
perhaps as water lilies, there are so many 
new hybrids in various colors that one has 
a much larger choice than in previous 
years. The Laydekeri and pygmaea sec- 
tions are, on the whole, the best, as they 
have a more compact growth, and this is 
quite a consideration where there is a small 
pool to be planted. The Laydekeri section 
has also the advantage of blooming all sum- 
mer. All strong growing kinds as the 
Marliaceae class, should be planted in the 


Water Hyacinth 
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deepest waters, while the Laydekeri section 
can be placed nearer the margins in shal- 
lower water. 

The Egyptian lotus needs a great deal of 
room, and although the bloom is in most 
beautiful shades of shell pink, the plant is 
rather scraggly and untidy when that is 
past. For the most part, it should be con- 
fined to water gardens which have a distinct 
Japanese aim, as it does not seem to har- 
monize with our American landscape. The 
same can be said of the hardy bamboos, and 
it is to be regretted that they are used so 
promiscuously. However, in proper sur- 
roundings the lotus effects its best purpose 
when placed near a promontory or to hide 
some awkward corner, as it reaches well 
out of the water, sometimes four or five 
feet, and has quite a shrub-like appearance. 
The victoria regia is reserved for collec- 
tions, and is not in general use in the ordi- 
nary water garden. The water poppy is a 
dainty little thing with deep green leaves 
whose shape resembles the water lily but 
are much smaller in size. It would be rather 
dwarfed by combining with larger foliaged 
plants in a large pond, although it is some- 
times used in this way. Perhaps it would 
be best in some spot close at hand, on either 
side of a boat landing, beside a seat over- 
looking the water, or in some other more in- 
timate place. The flower is a brilliant yel- 
low, a color which has been experimented 
with in regard to the hybrid water lilies, but 
which as yet has had no great success, 
although there are some in soft saffron 
shades. 

Some aquatics, although not hardy here, 
are so pleasing that they are used and either 
renewed each year or kept over, if possible, 
in a house aquarium during the winter; or, 
in the case of very large plants, covered 
with straw mats and boards. The little 
water hyacinth (eichornia) is one of these, 
and its lovely blue flowers and roving habit 
make it a great addition to a water plant- 
ing. Mostly it is seen in small pools and 
basins where goldfish are kept, as its roots 
are eaten by the fish with alacrity. Gold- 
fish are very fond also of the Brazilian sal- 
vinia, and it is interesting to watch them 
nibbling away at the roots. The parrot’s 
feather is another tender one, and, as its 
name implies, has a very airy and feathery 
effect as it spreads out in a compact mass on 
the surface of the water. Similarly, the 
water chestnut (trapa natans) floats about 
on the water. The flowers are white, with 
purple claws, rather inconspicuous, and the 
fruit is a horned and bony affair that gives 
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the plant its name. This is best where the 
water is quite deep, whereas the water hya- 
cinth does best along the margins and shal- 
lower parts. 

The best of the plants which grow in a 
few inches of water are, first, the swamp 
loosestrife (decodon verticillata), which has 
an excellent fall coloring. However, it 
should never be used except on the edge of 
streams and good-sized ponds, as it will 
choke up the water in a smaller space. This 
can be used in places where the 
water is from a foot to a foot  e 


and a half deep, the seeds being —am bs 


pushed into the mud with the § 
point of the finger or clumps [ime 
from collectors sunk in the water. [eae 
It is quite a bushy plant, which 

grows about three feet high, with 
creamy white flowers and good 
glossy green leaves. The long 
branches tip over into the water 
and make quite a graceful clump. 
Another plant is the buck bean 
(menyanthes trifoliata), with 
quite large white flowers covered 
with frost-like beards clustered 
on the spike. These can be nat- 
uralized along streams or 
swamps where the water is but a 
few inches high. The foliage is 
very good, especially in the fall, 
and in Germany is used for mak- 
ing hops. Give this plant plenty 
of room where it can run ram- 
pant. 

Along the streams of the Alle- 
ghany Mountains, watercress is 
found growing profusely, some- 
times entirely overgrowing a 
small stream from bank to bank. 
It is very dainty, with its tiny 
star-like bloom, and although we 
should not want it so unbridled 
in our ponds, a little in a running 
stream is very lovely, as it waves 
with the flowing water. Broken 
pieces of the stem dropped into 
the stream will find a footing 
and grow, or seed can be scat- 
tered broadcast. The cat tail 
gives a bold, stern note, and is 
usually included in any very 
large planting. ; 

Some of the more dainty 
water-loving plants are most ap- 
propriate for the margins of 
small ponds or garden basins. “™" 
These niargins can be covered 
entirely with bloom, so that the 
flowers overhang somewhat and are re- 
flected in the water below, and it is readily 
done where the coping is very narrow or 
where there is no coping at all. The Eng- 
lish daisy, although it must be renewed each 
year, is a good selection for margin work, 
but, of course, it would not droop over. 
Clumps or a mass planting. of the Quaker 
lady (houstonia) are fascinating, nodding 
their little heads above the water, as are 
also swamp cowslip, wild geranium, Vir- 
ginia cowslip, forget-me-not, foam flower, 
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and others. A scattering of the water and 
moisture loving bulbs could be mixed in 
to give a good effect. For instance, dog- 
tooth violet, Solomon’s seal, poet’s narcis- 
sus, jonquils, wood lily and tulips sylvestris 
and reflexa. 

A bright and vari-colored planting can 
be arranged above the margins of the pool, 
as brilliant as that of our flower gardens, 
for many of these plants are primarily 
water plants. But it must be held in mind 
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Rhododendrons Overhanging Stream 


that every color has its reflection from some 
point of vantage, and is thereby doubled 
—so be not too lavish with them. For 
height a group here and there of such plants 
as shodora, shooting-star, cardinal! flowers, 
the tawny or yellow day lily (hererocallis 
fulva or flava), ferns and yucca will make 
the planting quite stunning. Should a por- 
tion of the pool receive partial shade, it 
would afford an ideal place for the bleed- 
ing heart, that picturesque and _ brilliant 
flower. See that a few are placed quite 





close to the water’s edge for the reflection 
of its military precision of growth and the 
rows of tiny carmine hearts would indeed 
be beautiful. As a matter of fact, a pool 
surrounded entirely with this alone would 
be alluring in the extreme. Possibly the 
hard margin might need to be softened here 
and there by clumps of some white bloom- 
ing plant as the cuckoo flower (cardamine) 
or chickweed (cerastium). Pyrola, lady’s 
slipper, trillium, painted cup, gentian, 
spring beauty, anemone, native 
orchids, goldenrod, wild oats, 
horned violet and that lovely wild 
yellow one (pubescens), all are 
bog and moisture loving plants. 

In the matter of shrubs and 
trees, the magnolias perhaps 
head the list, as no extensive 
planting should be without at 
least one or two. Any of them 
is appropriate, from the shrub- 
like Hall’s magnolia to the 
swamp magnolia or any of the 
larger and more tree-like forms. 
Rhododendron, azalea and moun- 
tain laurel are also important, 
and then follows a long list of 
such things as black alder, an- 
dromeda, birch, iron wood, leath- 
er leaf, sweet pepper bush, cerci- 
dyphyllum, dogwood, winter ber- 
ry, spice bush, sweep gum, bay- 
berry, black gum, willow, elder 
berry, button bush, and many 
others. 

A last avord of warning and 
perhaps of prevention. Should 
your pond get that nasty little 
plant into it, the green algae, 
scatter powdered sulphur over 
the surface of the water at the 
rate of about one pound to a 
pond twenty by thirty feet. This 
is a flowerless plant, related to 
the seaweed and allied to the 
fungi, which becomes very trou- 
blesome at times. 

The site of the house should 
be so placed, whenever possible, 
as to get the best views or 
glimpses of the pools or streams, 
and the walks should also be 
laid out so as to gracefully and 
naturally pass out and in the 
R masses of shrubbery or groves 
He of trees, so that from the house 
a= beautiful vistas ending in water 

landscape should greet the eye. 

When the water can be secured 
as an important or dominant feature of the 
landscape, the arrangement of even the 
smallest pools can be so contrived as to en- 
hance the charm of the water element in the 
general scheme. Though the place be so 
narrow that it is only possible to carry a 
straight walk from the house to the water's 
edge, yet either boundary of the place may 
be shut in with a solid mass of trees and 
shrubs, and in front of them could come, 
with excellent effect, a garden of herba- 
ceous plants. 
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WATER LILIES AND THEIR POSSIBILITIES 


HE water garden is one of the most 
fascinating forms of floriculture 
and water lilies the most easily 
available and beautiful of aquatics. 
The creation of water gardens marks one 
of the most decided advances of modern 
times in the culture of flowers. Public taste 
has been cultivated by beautiful aquatic ob- 
ject lessons, to the point that a water garden 
in private and public grounds and elaborate 
water ways grown to lilies, nelumbiums and 
other aquatics, are now indispensable. 

Within my recollection, our well known 
Pond Lilies, Nymphaea odorata and N. 
tuberosa, white and sweet scented, about 
constituted the range ; no others were known 
except to botanists and travelers. There 
was not much choice between these types, 
which are common to American waters 
everywhere east of the Mississippi River, 
but now we have a wide choice of splen- 
didly colored species and varieties, expand- 
ing blooms eight to ten inches across, in 
brilliant and delicate tints of blue, purple, 
yellow and crimson, with intermediate 
shades of color. 

Not only have American types been im- 
proved upon and new varieties created, but 
foreign waters have been invaded and the 
tropics introduced to our gardens and parks. 

The consideration with me is to confine 
my remarks principally ‘to the true water 
lilies, Nymphaea adorata and N. tuberosa 
and to the incomparable water lily of the 
Amazon, now perfectly at home in our 
country. 

For amateurs, the 
N. odorata and N. 
tuberosa are easily 
managed, and 
should be the first or 
experimental choice. 
Common sense and 
good taste are the 
only requisites of 
success. Nature and 
lilies are powerful 
allies. Not matter 
how the species have 
been improved, the 
organic constitution 
Is the same, subject 
to the simple rules 
of culture of the two 
Pond Lily types. 

Late spring, in 
my experience, is 
the best time to 
plant water lilies. 
They all revel in 
rich, loamy soil 
spread over the bot- 
tom of the tank, tub 
or pond. The water 
must be soft. The 
only water lilies I 
ever failed with, I 
found, too late, 
were growing — or 
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Water Lilies. 


trying to grow—in limestone water. Lo- 
cate the water ina sunny place. Water lilies 
are not altogether averse to shade, but the 
general upkeep is decidedly better in the 
sun, Lay the tubers horizontally, with the 
buds pointing to the center. Fill the tank 
eighteen inches or two feet with water, and 
keep it at that level all summer. 

Water lilies are divided into two distinct 
classes, the hardy and the tender. Also, 
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there are day and night blooming kinds. For 
easy culture, assured success and a beautiful 
all-summer water garden, by all means 
select the hardy day blooming Nymphaeas. 

Nymphaea tuberosa is a rampant grower. 
It makes magnificent display. The flowers 
stand up above the water more distinctly 
than N. odorata and its varieties; but N. 
tuberosa must have a tank all to itself. 
Never make the mistake of planting N. 
tuberosa in the same water with N. odorata, 
as it overgrows and crowds out the latter, 
which although fully as hardy as N. tuber- 
osa, does not make such rampant growth. 

My preference is for a permanent tank. 
Dug deep in the middle, sloping to the 
ground surface, with the clay or adhesive 
alluvial soil puddled and pounded with a 
maul then sun-dried, and a tank will hold 
water year after year. The effect is much 
better than that of tubs or bricked and 
cemented tanks, up above the ground. The 
tank that shows the lilies on a level with the 
green grassy lawn is ideal. 

The principle of making the tank im- 
pregnable to water is that of pioneer days 
when lumber mills were scarce and floor- 
ing hard to get. Kitchen and cabin floors 
were of dirt, hard and smooth, and easy 
to sweep and keep clean. Hearths to open 
fire places were made the same way, and the 
proof of durability lies in the fact that in 
country places some of these primitive 
floors and hearths to old hewn log cabins 
are as good today as they ever were. 

Snails, in my experience, are the foes 
to be watched in the 
aquatic garden. I 
find the Japanese 
sun fish efficacious. 
Whether it is pre- 
vention or cure, I 
am not sure, but this 
I know, if the pretty 
red and gold fan- 
tailed little fish are 
colonized in the 
water, snails are not 
seen. 

Giving the hardy, 
snow white, fra- 
grant water lilies the 
highest recommen- 
dation, it is a pleas- 
ure to know that 
N. Devonisnsis, in 
bright rose color; 
N. Sulphurea in del- 
icate primrose; N. 
Chromatella in gold ; 
the Mexican WN. 
Azurea, sky blue, 
and above all, N. 
odorata maxima, the 
newest, largest and 
handsomest of the 
family, are to be 
had for the asking, 
florists every- 
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where are prepared to fill orders, and when 
they are had, are as easily grown as the 
Pond Lily of old. 

The shell shaped, massive flowers of N. 
odorata maxima are sweet scented and 
white as snow, expand with the rising sun 
and last all day. Its growth is free and 
spontaneous ; its floresence is profuse. 


THE VICTORIAS. 


Victoria regia, of course, is unattainable 
except in public parks and large bodies of 
water specially suited to its majestic growth, 
Victoria hybrida and V. trikeri are minia- 
ture \. regias, reduced to possibilities ; they 
are our own if we choose to adopt them. 
All seedsmen now offer the seeds and that 
is proof that they are becoming well known 
and poular. Failures in their culture are 
not reported. The inference is, there are no 
failures. 

Obviously, Victorias require a broad sur- 
face of water for the spread of their large, 
circular leaves, strong, bouyant and with 
beautiful up-turned fluted rims, unlike any- 
thing else among aquatic plants. They must 
grow where the sun shines on the water, for 
the Victorias are natives of the tropical 
Amazon. The flower stands up over the 
water and the leaves lie on the surface. 
The flowers are twelve inches or more in 
diameter, true water lilies, constructed like 
N. odorata and its varieties, pure white on 
expansion, then pink and at last rose color, 
with strong pineapple scent, more pro- 
nounced the first day than after. The easy 
way to have these incomparable water lilies 
is to get the seed, plant one in each thumb 
plot filled with good, but not very rich, soil, 
and stand the little pots in water of about 
seventy degrees day and night, indoors 
but freely exposed to sunlight. Let the 
seed germinate and grow until late spring 
or early summer, then plant in rich mud in 
a tank or a pond. The buds will peep up 
like white kitten heads, rise on their own 
stems and unfold their keel or canoe shaped 
petals, the large open flowers profuse and 
beautiful bevond expression. V. Trickeri 
is the hardiest of the Victorias. It has been 
recently grown from seeds that were left 
in the frozen mud of the tank, 

When the several days of blooming are 
over, it is curious to watch the Victorias 
go to seed. The persistent petals close 
firmly and drop beneath the water to ripen 
their seed; they draw their seed pods into 
the soil by spiral coiling of the flower stems. 

There are a good many general observa- 
tions pertinent to the water lily garden. 
We all know that still water will stagnate; 
we also know that green growth purifies and 
prevents stagnation. My way to meet the 
contingency of the still water in the tank, 
biding the development of the tubers into 
green leaves to float on the surface, is to 
only partially fill the tank at first; as the 
growth advances, I add fresh water; then 
I plant surface feeding aquatics that cover 
the water quickly and which are removed 
when the lily pads come to the surface. An- 
other plan is to have ready the annual Zan- 
zibar lilies. They come readily from seeds 
started in saucers or shallow pans of water 


2 


and rich earth and bloom freely in any or- 
dinary tub or tank of water. The seedlings 
started in the house, transferred to buckets 
of water and kept at seventy degrees of 


_temperature, will stand richly above the sur- 


face of the water waiting for the Nym- 
phaeas to bloom, The Zanzibar water lilies 
are brilliant rose, purple and blue. They 
mingle harmoniously with the Nymphaeas 
all summer. 
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HE so-called bungalow of to-day in- 

cludes almost every type of abode 

used either for hunting and _fish- 

ing or “roughing it” to a palatial 
summer home with every convenience; but 
ordinarily it is a roughly built shelter one 
story high, comprising a large living-room 
and chambers, surrounded by a piazza and 
covered by a low roof. The floor of the 
bungalow is raised two or three feet from 
the ground and the windows are large, many 
of them opening to the floor as doors. This 
is the type usually found in foreign coun- 
tries built of native material. But we 
moderns must not go to the woods and live 
as our remote ancestors did, as, in fact, they 
were obliged to do. We go to the coun- 
try for recreation, from choice, to store up 
energy to enable us to withstand the stren- 
uous existence in the city during the prin- 
cipal part of the year, and therefore we 
require a comfortable dwelling. I would 
advise anyone intending to build such a hab- 
itation to consult an architect skilled in 
woodcraft. Let him examine the site, tell 
him your desires and state frankly what it 
must not exceed in cost. 

The location should be a commanding 
one, conveniently located for the sake of 
health on elevated ground, near a small 
swift brook or a spring or, better, overlcok- 
ing a lake. Such a location would naturally 
have the best outlook. All rotten or un- 
sound trees should be cut down about the 
site, as otherwise a wind storm is very likely 
to send their branches crashing through 
the roof, 

The choice of material is a matter of 
taste and expense. In the judgment of the 
writer no material surpasses the rough log 
or looks better. This means the material 
must be close at hand and preferably cut 
and hewn on the spot. Spruce, pine, hem- 
lock, cedar and tamarack are all available. 
Hard woods are also used, but are when 
green heavy to handle and cut. Rough 
stonework for chimneys and foundations 
adds to the beauty of the bungalow and 
gives also a look of stability. 

The foundations, if not of stone, should 
be of cedar posts placed in holes three 
feet deep at least and the posts cut off 
about ten inches above the highest point 


of the site. If the land has a very uneven 
grade there may be enough head room 
under the first floor to be available for a 
cellar. 

For the walls above the foundations 
straight, sound and uniform logs should 
be used from six to ten inches in diameter, 
laid horizontally and notched upon each 
other. The log should be flattened on top 
and bottom sides so as to prevent chinks 
which will permit the weather to drive in. 
These chinks are sometimes filled with moss 
or clay. The details and best method of 
construction I shall have tu leave to your 
architect and woodman. The logs with the 
bark left on look the best; but if the logs 
are stripped of their bark they are more 
likely to be free from insects and borers, 
The bark can be stripped easily during June; 
but if the bark is to remain on, all the logs 
should be cut in the late fall and winter. 
The utmost care must be used in hauling 
or floating logs, and when hauling them un- 
stripped they should always be on skids. 

The Swiss and Norwegians hew the logs 
into a square or rectangular shape; halved 
together and pinned at the corners they 
are very effective, but the method is expen- 
sive. In building the outside walls no atten- 
tion is paid to doors and windows until 
the top of the opening is. reached, then 
the top log is cut the proper width across 
the opening, in which a cross-cut saw, 
handled by a man on each side, is placed and 
the opening cut down to its proper depth. 
The logs on which the floor rests should be 
flattened on the top face to allow the floor 
planking to lie even, and the interior walls, 
if not sheathed, should be dressed or hewn 
smooth. Tops of trees when straight make 
good rafters. The roof should have suff- 
cient pitch to allow the rain and snow to 
slide off easily and also to prevent the 
wind in a driving storm from forcing rain 
and fine snow under the shingles. 

The bark, after being stripped from the 
largest logs, usually in lengths of four or 
five feet, may be laid on the ground and 
flattened out and then cut up and used as 
shingles. If well lapped they do very well 
temporarily. The floors should be laid of 
spruce or pine in narrow widths. Usually 
two thicknesses are laid, the second or top 
floor being laid at right angles to the one 
underneath. 

The chimney should be built up as the rest 
of the work progresses. It should be laid 
in cement mortar and well “flashed” where 
it passes through the roof. The wood 
should in no case extend into the wall of 
the chimney. 

The furniture and inside finish can all 
be made to have a rustic appearance if hewn 
out of the tops and limbs of trees; but the 
style and completeness of the furniture must 
finally depend on the individual taste of the 
owner. 

The beauty of inexpensive woods is proof 
that good interior effects are not necessarily 
costly. Muinuteness of grain is less impor- 
tant than pattern of grain; and especially 
for summer houses, bungalows or informal 
rooms, “Bohemian” in character, the open 
grained woods are most suitable. 
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Few Bungalow Interiors are as Simple as This Room, Found in a 
Small Dwelling, Near New York City. The Furnishing as a Whole 
is Excellent. Note the “Quiet” Mantel and the Table 
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Where Cottage and Bungalow Blend __ 
A Practical Scheme for Certain Sites and Conditions 


An Interesting Composition of Stone and Tile 
As Seen in a Small Lodge in New England 
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A Detached Bungalow Porch Which Offers an Admirable Suggestion 
for Small Houses and Small Lots, and Might Not Be Out of Place 
in Large Grounds Which Were Informal in Design 
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AN EVER PRESENT PROBLEM 


[F the hope of the nation is the child, it is well to remember that 

the hope of the child is the home. In the great world’s direc- 
tories, the city habitations of the rich and of the poor alike are 
coldly classified as residences. The word is descriptive and sig- 
nificant, for none of the “inmates” of the long sullen blocks and 
the soaring hotels and apartment houses of the town would con- 
sider themselves as living in homes. The truth gets painfully 
clear when it concerns the life of the child hungering instinctively 
after green grass and bowering trees, gray rocks and babbling 
water, and born with a right to know not only the products but 
the joy and the very taste of the soil itself. Sadder than the city 
birds, who may safely disregard the law and the police, the city 
child may rarely set his foot upon the greensward or climb the 
perilous heights of a tree or dabble in the limpid stream; and thus 
he goes on through the whole of his youth hardening his views to 
correspond with the noisy and inhospitable pavements of the street 
and the cemented courtyard of a house. 

The hunger after the earth, the longing for woods and flowers, 
the wish for air and freedom, are common enough to all beings, 
but it is without doubt this touching experience with the child, 
the desire to do him justice and give to him his birthright, felt 
keenly by every family of the city: millions, which is responsible 
for the fairest and hopefulest movement in recent American life, 
the growth of the suburbs and the creation of park communities. 

The problem is a troublerome one. Outside the city, as the 
vacant lots grow larger and merge into fields and the fields into 
farms, the seeker after a home wavers between intoxication and 
despair. He would be near the field of his bread earning, which 
means too often that although he may live in a detached house, he 
must still live on a street, with curbs and gutters and electric 
lights and a plated number on the door. Or he may buy the old 
farm with its strawberry bed and the roses, the well sweep and 
the barn, and be promptly and fearfully isolated from his business 
and his friends and have no school for the children. 

If he takes the farm he will assume the responsibilities of run- 
ning an establishment with hens and cows and a discontented wife. 
If he takes the detached house on the village street he will, in all 
likelihood, assume the responsibility of running not only his own 
house but those of his neighbors; for he will probably be face to 
face with bad taste in the house just in front of him, he will have 
to get used to an untidy yard in the house to the left of him, and 
he will live in ceaseless fear of what be built on the lot to the 
right of him. This is the ordinary, historic record of suburban 
life. The well-directed efforts of wise and public-spirited citizens, 
ambitious for the beauty and the future of the town, are straight- 
way blighted by vulgar and selfish men, eager only for booms 





and values. By such treatment the golden goose in hundreds of 
pretty and promising places has been foolishly slain and the whole 
community hopelessly spoiled as a place for homes and allowed 
to lapse into beer shops and billboards. 


— 
THE COLLIER HOUSE 


HE Collier house, illustrated in this issue, or, possibly we 
should say, the idea which prompted it, comes to us here in 
America at the moment when just such a presentation is urgently 
needed. It is so evidently the work of a man realizing to the full 
the great value of opportunity. We are perpetually talking about 
“exquisite simplicity,” “largeness,” “repose and wholesomeness,” 
at the same time are we lavishing our money on house buildin 
schemes, expensive plannings, bespangled, belittled and so often 
overfed with both attention and embellishment, and yet those who 
think, realize that, after all, the house is identified closely with the 
owner, so that when one is scen the world gets a fairly close view 
of the other, and that the architect has been, as it were, momen- 
tarily entrusted with the personality of the owner. Certainly 
there is personality everywhere, but in the home, which stands in 
the open, is the man very much in view of the world. It has been 
the privilege of THe House BEAuTIFUL on more than one occa- 
sion to point with some little regret at the over-decorated abiding 
places of our citizens. Here, today, are we privileged to present 
an admirable essay without words which reveals a cultivated 
mind and a reasonableness in so adjusting a house to a fine old 
hillside property as to give, with all the unconscious charm of a 
timely lesson, an illustration of just how the province of the 
architect is related to our daily life. It goes without saying that in 
his tiny princedom, the architect is the “whole thing” but at best 
he is servant to all. Certainly servant to the living more than the 
dead, and to the sunshine more than the gloom of ancient pro- 
portions, ancient traditions. To him the needs of a living family 
are more potent than the proportions of a venerable tomb. It is 
delightful to find this proper assignment of building elements and 
proportions wherein shelter for the family, pleasingly arranged, 
has been given prominence over academic ideals. 


= 
SEE AMERICA FIRST 


“Q@EE AMERICA FIRST,” is an apt phrase American railroad 
and resort bureaus have speedily embraced. As this country 
becomes more and more independent of Europe, the words have 
increasing weight. They strongly appeal to those who fear a sea 
voyage; also, in another sense, to those who have time to travel 
neither over sea nor over this continent. In this sense “seeing 
America” must be done at close range, within the compass of a 
week-end, a single Sunday or even a Saturday afternoon. New- 
port, the big cities and their stock exchanges, Coney Island, the 
Chicago stockyards and the gate of San Francisco belong to us, 
it is true, but they are not our best. Niagara Falls, Mt. Washing- 
ton, the Rockies and the Golden Gate are too extreme to be typical. 
The homeful countryside is, after all, our most precious and 
intimate possession. It is here that our civilization began and 
will forever continue. It is this countryside alone which our fel- 
lows, traveling abroad, remember as America. It is too little 
appreciated and seldom explored. To know it requires no other 
equipment than the seeing eye. It may be traversed between rise 
and set of sun by shank’s mare or bicycle, by trolley or automo- 
bile—never by train, for train travel removes one always farthest 
from the soil. Then there is the canoe, by which many States 
may be completely seen and known. The canal boat has its 
charms, but its lethargic movement comes the nearest to no travel- 
ing at all. Many beautiful rivers in historic sections of the coun- 
try are plied by small but comfortable steamers that, carrying 
none but dwellers along those particular shores, afford to an 
observant visitor all the delights of entering a strange and prim- 
itive province. One could regularly devote himself to one or two- 
day jaunts within fifty miles of the oldest American cities and for 
years be explorer and discoverer to one’s self and neighbors. The 
environs of the Atlantic seaboard cities teem with historic interest, 
and there are localities near them which have human delights as 
well. How few Americans really know their finest rivers, hav- 
ing traversed these, as rivers only can be traversed, by boat! 
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How few know the obscure waterways of the Chesapeake and 
have seen the characteristic towns still remote by a hundred miles 
from any railroad! Who, but a few hunters, have seen the great 
inland sounds of the Carolina coast! In the West, where history 
awaits tomorrow to infuse the land with recollection, natural 
scenery more than fills the temporary void. Cities are known, 
put regions which contribute their best to these cities are ignored. 
To name such regions would be to catalogue real America as 
Walt Whitman tried to catalogue it. 

As American homes become more beautiful, the land that bears 
them will assume a grace vying with that of any far-sought coun- 
try and worthy the appreciation of the keenest eyes. Let no 
would-be traveler ignore such a spectacle because it is familiar 
and can be seen easily. 

<= 


UNDERGROUND COOKING 


OF the occupations esteemed by man, great is the sacrifice to 
the pleasurable process of eating. Even frugal palates are 
the chief concern of frugal households. To feed an epicure must 
many of his fellows labor. When one goes a-journeying the 
more fastidious one becomes, and the traveler who has not the 
imagined needs of the hypochondriac whets his appetite to a 
critical edge that requires the constant ingenuity of chefs to 
approach. Wide experience with capricious tongues and great 
expenditure of money can alone meet the demands of the travel- 
ing public with hope of success. Dining-cars are often run by 
railroads at a loss. Vessel owners look upon feeding passengers 
as a costly necessity. Most hotels of large cities profit nothing 
from their restaurants; in many houses activities below stairs 
cause actual loss. 

The success of a restaurant depends largely upon the plan and 
arrangement of the kitchen. Talk to any experienced restaura- 
teur about that part of his premises, and he will expatiate with 
authority upon every detail of its equipment. An outsider, how- 
ever expert he may call himself, offers advice at his peril. 

Whatever number of stories a hotel displays above the street, 
the business of the enterprise goes on in those below the pave- 
ment. And so hard-pressed is the city hotel for space that every foot 
the laws allow the owner to reach under the sidewalk is eagerly 
seized. The bakery of the Hotel Belmont, for example, is under 
the pavement at Park Avenue and Forty-second Street, and one 
of the big ovens is built on top of the Subway as it makes the 
corner in front of the Grand Central Station. Thousands of 


‘hungry passengers ride under it daily unmindful of the tooth- 


some store above. 
<< 


AN ENGLISH CRITIC 


R. LOWES DICKINSON in his volume, “A Modern 
Symposium,” has many hard things to say of America and 
what he conceives to be the “American spirit.” He remarks, “the 
spirit of art is disinterested contemplation, while that of America 
is cupidous acquisition ;” therefore, “Let them not idly hark back, 
misled by effete traditions, to the old European dream of the 
Kingdom of Heaven,” instead of this “let America rule the world 
by Syndicates and Trusts; for such is her destiny.” 

Now these wise and original sayings are put into the mouth of 
one of the author’s varied characters in this particular book and 
may not express his own convictions, but they do voice a feeling 
that is somewhat noticeable on the other side of the Atlantic, and 
are therefore worthy of note. 

In the first place the statement that “the spirit of art is disin- 
terested contemplation” may be sharply challenged as a quite dis- 
credited theory left over from the mid-nineteenth century. Art is 
rather the irresistible impulse towards creation and expression; a 
language, not a pastime; it fulfills and at the same time it prophe- 
sies ; flower and seed in one. Art is an essential attribute of man, 
but for once it has been sold with other old lamps, for new. Yet 
the instinct remains, hungry, covetous, unsatisfied. We do not 
buy and hoard the art treasures we acquire from England and the 
Continent and the East from movies of “cupidous acquisition,” 

ut because some latent passion drives us to the gathering of 
things we can no longer produce, or even wholly understand, 


and in this we differ neither in motive nor degree from England 
herself ; else, one might ask, how happens it that so many of the 
Italian pictures, for example, that we now possess, have been ob- 
tained from English hands? 

“Nature abhors a vacuum,” and most of all that deadly vacancy 
that exists when instinctive art expression has ceased to be an ele- 
ment in life. Into this arid void rush the art-atoms of the past, 
and these, combining properly, may bring a sea-change that will 
mean once more an era of production in the place of one of ac- 
quisition. Not because the “disinterested contemplation” of 
beauty will make artists and craftsmen, bless you, no. We might 
flood America, or England, with pictures, sculpture and crafts- 
manship, bring St. Mark’s to Spittalfields, or set Gloucester 
Cathedral in Madison Square, and make a common-place of the 
whole cinguecento; nothing would result if they were simply laid 
bare for the “disinterested contemplation” of the coster 
and the traveling salesman. The point is, and this Mr. Lowes 
Dickinson singularly misses,—the point is, that when these things 
in all their radiant beauty are put before us and we are led to see 
that they mean civilization, that they are about the only test known 
to history that divides civilization from barbarism, and that they 
cannot be made again for money,—then their inestimable value is 
clearly proven. 

The ruling of the world by American trusts and syndicates, to 
which Mr. Dickinson refers with just disdain, will cease just as 
soon as the present epoch, whether in the United States, in Eng- 
land, or on the Continent, realizes that art is the test of civiliza- 
tion and that it is a result of conditions which no longer exist. 
Therefore, let England and America continue their “cupidous ac- 
quisition,” for in time both countries will pass from “ui: interested 
contemplation” of works of art to the inevitable query, “why 
don’t we do this sort of thing now?” Honestly asked, the ques- 
tion will be honestly answered, and in that answer will lie the 
doom of the present Time-spirit, whose reign, even now, is 


crumbling towards final fall. 
-——— 
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ROOFS AND THEIR MEANING 


OMEONE has said that roofs are the sunshades and um- 
brellas of architecture; hence their flatness and lightness in 
warm dry countries where only the sun menaces one’s comfort, 
and their steep pitch and stouter material in countries where pour- 
ing rain and melting snow are to be guarded against. This is 
true in a general way, but climate is really less of a determining 
factor than material; so that in this country, where all materials 
—tiles, shingles, slate, tin, cement, gravel, are available at all 
times we run the whole gamut from the flat roofs of Italy and 
Spain to the steepest pitch of a French chateau, irrespective of 
climatic necessities. Such variety is pleasing enough, but all 
things considered, roofs of medium slope are safest, and in con- 
junction with a few solid chimneys form skylines as attractive as, 
though less fantastic than, the more abrupt roofs. 

In planning a new house or adding to an old, the first consid- 
eration is roof-unity, for which nature offers an excellent sug- 
gestion in the mushroom. Too many hips and ridges should be 
avoided; valleys should not be too deep, for wind to collect and 
interfere with the draughting of chimneys, but instead they should 
have a wide sweep and avoid too sharp a demarcation. All this 
does not mean to purposely make a roof look old by furring out 
ridge poles and rafters, though that has been successfully done 
by a few very painstaking architects; but it does mean a careful 
study of the amount of roof that should be visible in proportion 
to the height of the house, a study of the relation of secondary 
roofs to the main, and of the whole skyline to the surrounding 
country. How much this counts in the charm of the house was 
emphasized by John Ruskin in his Lectures on Architecture. After 
touching upon the picturesqueness of English cottages he points 
out that the soul of the house, the essence and meaning of it, are 
in its roof wherein mainly consists its shelter. “Consider,” he 
says, “the difference between the expressions beneath my roof 
and within my walls and you will see how important a part of the 
house the roof must always be to the mind as well as to the eye.”’ 
Many amateur builders know the kind of roof they wish, when 
their ideas are vague indeed as regards to nearly every other 
external. 





A Picturesque Corner. 





HE little cottage at Sebago Lake, 
recently built from the designs of 
Mr. Alfred C. Bossom, architect, 
is just one of those informal, un- 

affected habitations which has so much to 

commend it. So essentially is it the 
work of a man concerned with the funda- 
mental requirements of a family, that but 
little time or attention has been bestowed 
upon any distinctive method of architec- 
tural expression. In a broad and whole- 
some fashion, it pays, however, uncon- 
scious homage to a world-wide system for 
sheltering a family from the inclemency of 
the weather in a decent and acceptable 
manner. This has been accomplished by 

a common-sense utilization of local stone 

and a frank re-echoing of local colors. It 

is free from any deceit or sham; equivoca- 
tion has in it no part. In outline it re- 
sembles somewhat the house of the early 

Huguenot, who found hospitable protection 

upon these shores 

some years ago. It 
is not unlike the 
work of the early 

Dutch settlers. And 

in the long, narrow 

passage - like porch, 
in the picturesque 
method for induc- 
ing creepers to 
climb a trellis work 
and form a _ naive 
privacy for domes- 
tic concerns, in the 
whimsical indul- 
gence for getting in 
and out of the place 
at will without be- 
ing very much ham- 
pered with the door- 
way, there is some- 
thing here distinctly 

Southern in its 

make-up. 

In a right-about- 
face sort of manner, 
the house fronts up- 
on what DeQuincey 


A COTTAGE AT 


SEBAGO LAKE, 
MAINE 


By SAMUEL HOWE 


delights in calling ‘forest lawn” meadow 
land. And it fronts also in other di- 
rections. The entrance is shown in the 
plan and is so located as to secure privacy 
for the family and protection from sudden 
surprises. At the same time the entrance 
of the guests is agreeably contrived. It 
leads under archways, into living room and 
passage way, and has altogether a dis- 
tinctly individual character. 

The house stands upon a low, grassy 
slope two steps above the natural level of 
the ground, so that it is well drained after 
a heavy downpour of rain. It is built of 
the native stone, found hereabouts and laid 
in the native fashion by masons who real- 
ize what they are about, and that the bond 
is stiffened by the judicious selection of 
long, short and round stones, interlocking 
and overlapping in places. The walls ex- 
tend to and support the joists of the second 
floor, furnishing a splendid hold and re- 
sisting any diagonal thrust. The good, 
serviceable thickness ensures for the winter 
protection against cold, for the summer, a 
like valuable neutralizer for the extremities 
of the heat. The two large chimneys at 
each end of the gable project and form an 
independent pier of structural importance 
and of no little value for picturesque out- 
line. The chimney, which husbands the 
fireplace with its liberal hearth and flue, 
for the family eventide, has within its am- 
ple inches an ingle nook and benches of 
no mean importance. It is also pierced by 


four small windows which furnish light, 
and diagonal views from the interior. As 





The Cottage from the Dock 
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the chimney rises, it is pierced by a small 
oriel-like window of the “best bedroom,” 
and again has a small side piercing and a 
deep weathering of stone overhead. A 
third chimney pierces the longer roofing 
for the accommodation of the dining room 
and the kitchen flues. 

Every visitor to the old country and 


every student of domestic architecture real- . 


izes at a glance the superb opportunity of 
making something worth while of large 
projecting chimneys. And it is very en- 
couraging to find here at Sebago Lake 
much that we have seen elsewhere. These 
chimneys are of considerable prominence, 
the detail is frank and unassuming. The 
sketch shows, also, the value assigned to 
agreeable shadows cast by the overhang- 
ing roof. This promises to be somewhat 
intensified later by the window boxes of 
plants, clinging to the sills of the upper 
story. The change of texture between the 
stone walling and the shingling above, 
which forms un- 
consciously an en- 
circlement of the 
house, tying the 
building to geth- 
er and keeping it 
low in effect is one 
more tribute to the 
thoughtfulness of a 
skilful design- 
er. This shingling 
is of silver-gray. It 
repeats, as it were, 
the gleam of the 
stone and accents 
agreeably the rich 
low, brown of the 
roof, which has 
been produced by 
dipping the cedar 
into a transparent 
solution. The ex- 
terior trim is of 
white pine painted 
white, which also 
is the color of the 
small square box- 
Piers which carry 
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the overhanging roof along the main front. 
This unification of tints and shades, goes 
admirably with the gray of the distant 
mountains, the low color of the native 
woods. The stone-flagged walks, which in- 
vite us to the boat landing, also recall the 
long rugged ridge of the horizon, here trap 
rock, moss lichen and deeply cut furrowing 
bear unmistakable testimony to many a hard 
winter and many a storm. There is about 
them a pleasing change of outline, size and 
drawing; they vary astoundingly. The 
joints are wide. The stones, occasionally 
laid dry, form a naive network, a mosaic, 
linking us with the causeway of classic 
times and classic methods of spanning moist 
low-lying places. But, of course, the living- 
room and the long corridor-like open porch, 
with its invitation for dining in the open, 
breakfasting at sunrise, al fresco fashion, 
spells for the man of the world something 
far worthier than mere architectural ele- 
ments because of their picturesque possibil- 
ies, their delights. 


BUNGALOW 
POTTERY 


























Y far the most decorative pieces of 
Japanese ware for the bungalow is 
the light-weight pottery, known as 
Sedji Oribe and Owedji. Some of 

the pieces are in solid colors, deep blue, 
bright green, brilliant, yellow, and a vivid 
scarlet-orange; others have a gray back- 
ground and an over-decoration in green and 
brown. The orange tea-sets are very gay, 
and add a glowing bit of color to the table. 
For porch use, these strong, brilliant pieces 
are unhesitatingly recommended—and a 
judicious sprinkling is advised for the din- 
ing-table. 

Glassware for the country habitation 
should be purchased on the same general 
principles as the china—simple, serviceable, 
and inexpensive. Glittering cut glass and 
pieces with ornate engraving are distinctly 
out of place in the inexpensive home. Even 
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Combining Beauty with Utility 


in dwellings of greater cost they are a little 
out of tune. In the glass departments of 





Peasant Pieces from Brittany 


the big shops are to be seen many beautiful 
pieces in clear and light green glass. Plates 
of thin clear glass, quite flat in design, make 





A Japanese Porch Set 


useful service-plates for cake and preserves. 
‘““Honey-plates,” someone has called them. 
No one wants colored goblets and tumblers, 
but some of the green water-pitchers are 
cool and attractive—the green being of a 
deep bottle shade. For general use, tum- 
blers of a Colonial design are as good as 
anything, and are not too fragile for daily 
use. Glasses decorated in coats of arms 
and hunting and coaching scenes are sel- 
dom appropriate for the table, but are ef- 
fective for lemonade sets and for general 
porch and lawn service. 

Among Japanese and Chinese wares the 
opportunity for finding good table-pieces is 
extensive. A trip through the Chinese dis- 
trict of any large city brings to light a num- 
ber of charming articles with which to sup- 
plement the country luncheon table. Chop 
Suey dishes, trays for lichee nuts, recepta- 
cles for rice and preserved fruits, make 
most attractive additions to the table, and 
are so satisfactory in color and so durable 
that they are well worth the price asked. 
Some of the department stores carry these 
Celestial pieces, but better prices will be 
found in Chinatown. 

For dinner sets, blue Canton is always 
desirable, whether the house be city or coun- 
try. It suits the country atmosphere far 
better than Haviland and other dainty flow- 
er patterns. The “Green Dragon” is an- 
other attractive ware of the Flowery King- 
dom—thinner than Canton, and carrying a 
spirited rendering of the five-toed monster 
“Green India” or “Gold Medallion” is a 
trifle ornamental for summer use. Its dec- 
oration is too sumptuous for simple living; 
it is, Moreover, expensive. 

Of Japanese table china the supply is un- 
limited. Delicate eggshell porcelain is not 
appropriate, but the many blue-and-white 
wares, patterned on “Royal Hirado,” but 
cheaper, are in good taste. They will not 
stand much wear and tear, but they are so 
inexpensive that they can be easily replaced. 
Int.the basements of the big shops, cups and 
saucers of this blue-and-white china mav 
be purchased for ten and fifteen cents 
apiece, plates in proportion. The chrysan- 
themum is a common decoration in this 


‘ware; so is the phoenix, and there is also a 


dragon decoration with lotus leaves. 





OUNTAIN lovers are often handi- 
M capped in their efforts to build 
homes which satisfy their desire 
for seclusion and_ extensive 
views, comfort and convenience of ar- 
rangement, As a rule, “the little home in 
the mountains” is more expensive than 
aliy other kind, due to the difficulty of 
hauling material to a remote and beautiful 
situation, the high price of labor and the 
problem of placing the house in a protected 
and commanding position. 

I have recently been a guest in a moun- 
tain house of unusual comfort, charm and 
convenience. It was built at moderate ex- 
pense and so exactly fits its uses that it is 
worth while to describe it for the benefit 
of others. t 

The owner is a clergyman in a western 
parish in which there is a large number of 
young people. His desire was to build 
a home which would be at once a refresh- 
ment and inspiration to him during his va- 
cations and a wholesome upbuilding in- 
fluence in the lives of his young friends. 

The site he chose was the steep north- 
west slope of a high ridge in the Santa 
Cruz mountains, California. It is a mile 
from the railway station and within walk- 
ing distance of the giant redwoods, a state 
park (The Big Basin) and the surf bath- 
ing and fishing of the Pacific Ocean. The 
lot itself was 60 by 100 feet and covered 
with a heavy growth of trees and shrubs. 
A forest of mountain laurel, oak, madrone, 
and Douglas spruce clambered up the steep 
hillside; hazel bushes, cascara, manzinita, 
toyan and poison-oak mingled their pun- 
gent fragrance and varied foliage in ami- 
able proximity; bitter-sweet and wild-rose, 
ferns and the sweet smelling Yerba Buena 
trailed their delicate beauty along the 
ground under the taller growth. 

Three stately Douglas spruce trees, so- 
called by John Muir, though commonly 
called fir trees, stood in an irregular line 
on the upper end of the lot. My 
friend named these trees Faith, 
Hope and Love and reverently 
constructed his house within 
their boundaries. “Faith” stur- 
dily guards and shades the south- 
western corner of the house, 
“Hope” rises buoyantly and se- 
renely by the entrance on the 
southwest corner, while “Love,” 
with outstretched arms protects 
and enfolds the wide veranda to 
the north. The top of this beau- 
tiful and shapely tree rises some 
twenty feet above the roof of the 
house and the soft green boughs 
creep into both upper and lower 
porches. A fine madrone tree 
stands so close to this corner 
that the porch floor was cut 
away to make room for one of 
its picturesque branches. The 
lofty site and these three guard- 
ian spruce trees gave to the place 
its name, “Spruce-Up Lodge.” 





It is Sometimes Difficult to Find the Entrance 


The building preliminaries were some- 
what disconcerting to the uninitiated. The 
first load of lumber drawn from the mill 
three miles down the valley by dripping, 
panting horses was dumped on the road 
above the lot and promptly slid down hill 
and created a general impression of seismic 
disturbance. The carpenters groaned and 
mopped their brows as they endeavored to 
find anchorage for the other end of the 
girders, for somehow one end seemed al- 
ways to lodge in a tree, prod a hornet’s nest 
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“SPRUCE-UP LODGE” AND HOW IT GREW 


or entangle itself with a thicket of poison- 
oak, Nails, tools or tape-lines, once laid 
down, was hopelessly buried in the dead 
leaves and underbrush. 

But at last the two-by-four beams were 
securely nailed to the uprights, which stood 
ten feet high at rear on upper side of hill 
and twenty-four feet in front. Upon this 
foundation the floor was laid, fourteen by 
eighteen feet, and the house erected of red- 
wood boards and battens. The lower floor 
consists of a living-room, spacious and well- 
lighted with three windows, while two 
French windows open onto the porch. The 
south windows, four feet square, are case- 
ments, and open outward; and a window, 
two and a half feet square, was placed in the 
east end. On the west side of the room a 
door opens onto the screened end of the 
porch, which forms an ideal summer kitchen 
ten feet wide and ten feet long. The sink. 
waterpipes, cupboard and pantry were built 
against the inner wall and a long work table 
with cupboards underneath was built across 
the west end. A group of beautiful ma- 
drones affords protection from the after- 
noon sun and the light morning breeze. A 
screen door leads to the open end of the 
porch, which is used as a dining-room, a 
second door opens onto a shaded rustic 
porch and entrance where grocer and milk- 
man leave their wares. 

The living-room is furnished simply and 
in excellent taste; the windows are hung 
with curtains of cream-colored chintz flow- 
ered in yellow and green. There is a plate 
rail around the room, a few Japanese prints 
and finely-colored foreign cards on the 
walls; wicker chairs, a Mission couch and 
table, a green crex rug, a built-in writing- 
desk and bookshelves and a well-chosen li- 
brary of old classics and nature books com- 
pletes the room. The interior finish is the 
natural redwood, grayish red boards with a 
satin finish which reflects a rosy light and 
shimmer. Every window frames a picture, 
to the south, woods and shrub- 
bery; to the north, the wide val- 
ley and vistas of rolling moun- 
tains. 

The upper porch is reached by 
a winding stairway which was 
built at west end of porch against 
the kitchen partition. The sec- 
ond floor was divided into a bed- 
room, ten by fourteen feet, light- 
ed by two casement windows and 
a French window leading onto 
the porch; a closet, eight feet 
long and five wide, contains a 
three-by-three casement window, 
and is furnished with a generous 
supply of hooks and shelves. The 
bathroom, eight by nine feet, 
opens off the bedroom and has a 
window three feet long and two 
wide. and an outer door which 
opens onto a porch. The house 
is lighted throughout with elec- 
tricity, furnished by the water- 
power in the valley below. The 
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porches are well lighted and the kitchen is 
furnished with several electric devices 
which, combined with the delicious soft 
mountain water, the tonic air and the sim- 
plicity of the house, make housekeeping 
easy. 

From a distance, “Spruce-Up Lodge” re- 
sembles a huge bird’s nest perched among 
the tree tops. Coming onto it from the 
road above, it appears like a modest little 
cottage nestled among the trees so snugly 
that one would scarcely suspect its pres- 
ence. The approach to “Spruce-Up” from 
the road is down a steep trail about thirty 
feet to the southeast corner of the lower 
porch. One can walk across the porch from 
this entrance and look down more than 
thirty feet onto the trail below which winds 
through the trees and underbrush from the 
lower road. 

From the upper porch one looks into tree 
tops and over them, and it seems very much 
like being aboard an airship to look out on 
the panorama of valley, mountain and for- 
est spread out below. Some days the val- 
ley is veiled in mist and seems to drop be- 
low and away from the mountain-look-out ; 
at other times the distant hills are startling- 
ly near and clear in the rare California air. 

The porches, ten feet wide, covered and 
running three sides of the house, are its 
special charm and joy. The balustrades 
and posts are rustic, built of the natural 
redwood saplings covered with reddish 
brown bark, soft as velvet. The roof and 
upper porch covered with patent roofing 
paper which makes them water-tight in win- 
ter. The lower porch, protected and shaded 
by trees, is used constantly; the dining- 
table with madrone legs and splint bot- 
tomed chairs, stand at one end, and a ham- 
mock, a couch, large chairs and a tea-table 
of hickory furnishes the other end of this 
beautiful living porch. 

A tiny bell hung on a branch of the 
madrone tree tinkles in the lightest breeze, 
and recalls “Tinker Bell” in Peter Pan— 
for, of course, everyone in the mountains 
believes in fairies! I am sure you do. 
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When Nearest, the Lodge Seems Farthest Away 











One looks upon a scene of wonderful 
peace and beauty from this porch: blue 
mountains in the distance, a pine-covered 
ridge, forests of trees, near hillsides cov- 
ered with a riot of crimson poison-oak, 
wild-lilac and sage, manzinita bushes with 
shining bark; the roofs of cottages, curling 
smoke, a distant church spire ; and down the 
length of the valley, following the course 
of the mountain river, whose water-falls 
make unceasing music, a majestic proces- 
sion of redwood trees like mighty warriors 
of primeval days. 

On the upper porch the beds are placed 
against the east and west sides of the house, ~ 
open to the sky and the stars, except for the 
roof and trees. The Sunrise bedroom is 
hung with heaven’s blue, tapestries of moun- 
tain mist and fleecy clouds, embroidered 
with plumes of pine and spruce through 
which stars gleamed like mystic candles, 
new every morning: clear blue and gold, 
rose and cream, gray, lavender and opal- 
escent ; ever-changing with the eternal vari- 
ation of nature. The Sunset room, looks 
out to the western hills, a quiet, peaceful 
resting place, lighted by the evening star 
and the moon, its far walls the blue moun- 
tains with a frieze of stately redwoods and 
a star-gemmed canopy of midnight blue. 
One comes very near to the great universal 
Spirit, sleeping night after night with the 
paths of the planets traced before closing 
and waking eyes, one feels a part of the 
great plan, guided and controlled by the 
Law. 

The second season three rooms and a 
bath were added by utilizing the space 
under the lower porch. The rooms are en- 
tered by a hall which is built along the hill- 
side. The first room is used as a store- 
room, the second for a bedroom and the 
third for a study ; they are each well-lighted 
and look out into the trees and upon the 
lower trail. A cold shower was added to 
the bathroom which was at the west end of 
the hall. There still remained space under 
the porch for a woodshed which has an 
outer door. 

The entrance to these rooms is a small 
porch or platform at the northeast corner, 
from which a flight of steps leads to the 
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entrance on main floor. The third summer 
further improvements were made. An ingle- 
nook ten feet wide and three and a half 
deep was built on the north side, rising two 
stories to the roof. In this a fireplace was 
built which greatly adds to the cosiness of 
the living-room. 

The brick chimney was built on the out- 
side; the fireplace, six feet wide, extends 
into the room about eight inches, and is 
built of grayish brown field stone, faced 
with specially selected stones from the river 
bed. These stones were many of them 
chosen and carried up the trail from the 
river by friends who wished to have a share 
in the making of the fireplace. A wide 
hearth of cobblestones extends the entire 
width of the ingle-nook between the seats 
which were built in at each end. The man- 
tle shelf is a solid, well-finished redwood 
plank, six feet long and twelve inches deep. 
The fireplace opening is three and one-half 
feet wide and two feet deep. 

Book shelves were built at the ends of the 
fireplace over the seats and two long narrow 
windows were placed over the mantle, giv- 
ing it charming glimpses of the spruce trees 
and the green-clad hill side. 

Water pipes were placed in the back of 
the fireplace and connected with a boiler 
which was placed in the ingle-nook up- 
stairs. An air-tight stove was set up in the 
bedroom, and the house is now complete 
for winter use and comfort. 

When the crane was hung and the black 
pot boiling over a bed of pine cones and 
pitch, the fireplace was pronounced a per- 
fect success, an indispensable and happy ad- 
dition to “Spruce-Up Lodge.” 

To this hospitable home the young people 
were invited semi-annually, the dates of the 
house-parties usually falling upon Memorial 
Day in fair May and unon a State holiday 
in ripe September. The party usually 
tramped the twenty miles from the city to 
“Spruce-Up,” but those who were not ac- 
customed to walking in the mountains came 
up on the train and assisted in the prepara- 
tions for the others. Field beds were spread 
on the porches, coffee and beans ‘were 
cooked in quantity and the “hikers,” who 
usually arrived about moonset, were given 
a royal welcome. One party numbered ten 
girls and fourteen boys. There was a 
wholesome division of labor, the girls did 
the cooking, the boys foraged for food and 
helped with the dish-washing. 

The initial expense of building this house 
was $800, the shower-bath, toilet, lumber 
and labor for three lower rooms amounted 
to $250, and the last improvements, the 
ingle-nook, fireplace, water-back and boiler 
were $190, bringing the total cost, exclusive 
of the lot and the house furnishings, to 
$1240. 

“Spruce-Up Lodge” has been an unceas- 
ing joy to the owner and to the guests who 
have enjoyed its hospitality. True enjoy- 
ment cf a home depends, of course, upon 
the spirit of the host—which never failed 
here, but the success of the house itself was 
due to two things: the adaptation of the 
house to its special situation and to its par- 
ticular purpose and uses. 
































; HEN the woman decided to make 
for herself the bedroom of her 
ideals, she had several fixed and 
difficult facts to overcome. The 

room she must utilize offered large, well- 
lighted spaces in its original form, but this 
was almost its sole recommendation, while 
the commonplace and ungainly windows, 
the single ugly long shanked lighting fix- 
ture—dropping from the overly high ceiling 
—and the entire absence of closet room were 
but a few of the very obvious drawbacks. 

She, however, was clever, and not easily 
discouraged, and she liked the spaciousness, 
and the outlook from the windows into a 
bit of real garden in a neighboring yard. 
From these she set to work to plan a room 
which would be livable, convenient and 
individual, and in which she could make 
use of a collection of old furniture (not 
antique) with which she considered herself 
afflicted. Of the several offending pieces, 
she felt the twin brass beds her greatest 
trial. 

The ugly yellowish red of the colored 
varnish used upon the birch wood trim she 
decided at once could be removed to the 
distinct betterment of the room, and be re- 
placed by a clear ivory toned enamel. Also, 
she purposed bringing her golden oak, birch, 
brass and wicker furniture into harmony 
by finishing them with the same enamel. 

To this end she investigated the several 
enamels on the market, and after a series of 
experiments, chose a quality which showed 
a beautiful surface that would /Jast, and she 
considered the slightly higher first cost of 
this would prove an economy in the end. 

As she meant to try out several unusual 
effects and methods, and to direct such of 
the work as she could not do herself, she 
determined to find a painter who was a 
workman rather than a “boss,” and to have 
the work done in the vacant room by the 
day. 

After finding the man, she discovered that 
even an apprentice was not entirely free 
from the prejudice of his craft. When 
she told him she intended to have the brass 
beds enameled, he declared earnestly she 
could “never get a job out of it—it had 
never, been done,” though as the work pro- 
ceeded, and success was insured, he was 
highly delighted. 

To enamel the metal, it was necessary to 
use. three priming coats and three coats of 
enamel, allowing each te dry perfectly be- 
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fore applying the next. Each successive 
application of the enamel was rubbed with 
pumice stone and oil. The final coat showed 
a finish of satin smoothness which was as 
hard as ivory. Before treating the furni- 
ture of oak and birch, it was necessary to 
cleanse the wood from the old finish. For 
this, varnish remover was used, and later on, 
the wood trim as well. 

It was found that two applications of 
under-coating were sufficient on the furni- 
ture, followed by two of enamel rubbed as 
on the brass. 

When the furniture was finished to her 
satisfaction, she turned her attention to 
the room itself. She found the cleansed 
woodwork took the ivory enamel perfectly. 

As there were no closets in the room, 
she felt this was her opportunity to build 
the closet of her dreams. The space at the 
end of the room opposite the windows 
seemed best adapted to her purpose, and 
here she planned to place it—making it 
compact, though roomy enough to insure 
against crushing the articles placed in it. 

This closet has proven a helpful model to 
many of her friends. In the upper part, a 
wide shelf was set to hold her hats. On 
the lower side of this shelf strong small 
brass hooks were screwed in at spaced in 
tervals and from them the coat and skirt 
hangers held her frocks—each free from the 
other—in its appointed place. 

Against the back of the closet, other 
hooks were set to hold the blouse frames— 
the dress hangers were placed eight inches 
from the wall, thus allowing the necessary 
space. At the bottom of the closet, a built 
in box with a sloping lid, made a serviceable 
storage place. The lid is deeply corrugated, 
and on it rows of shoes and boots can be 
set, the heels fitting in the grooves, holding 
them in place. 

Above the closet proper the space to the 
ceiling line was enclosed and lined with 
cedar, providing adequate moth proofed 
storage for winter garments. 

The mass of glistening ivory white 
enamel, the pleasing detail of the painted 
doors, each set with a crystal knob, proved 
an important decorative factor in the room, 
and as the designer said, “the convenience 
and comfort of.such a closet must be en- 
joyed to be appreciated to its full.” 

The ceiling lights finished in white en- 
amel metal replaced the chandelier, and 
were supplemented by simple side lights, 














PORCHES AND PORCH FURNITURE 


Bromley Tea Cart and Tiverton Table 


. | Tiled Veranda and Doric Columns of “Weld,” Estate of Capt. Larz - 
Anderson, Brookline, Mass. Little & Brown, Architects Main Entrance of the Collier House, Illustrated on Page 69 








SUGGESTIONS FROM OUR READERS 


From the East, the West, the North and the South 


BETTER THAN NEW 


GOOD many people like a spick 
and span, new house in the coun- 
try—new from cellar to ridge- 

pole ; but others prefer the genuine 
antique, and it is astonishing to see how 
much may be done with an old farm-house 
with the aid of a little thought and money. 
The house in the illustration is situated in 
North Reading, Mass., within fifteen miles 
of Boston. It was built about one hundred 
years ago, but the rooms to the right as 
you enter, both lower and upper, were left 
unfinished until 1905, when the present 
owner bought the estate, including about an 
acre and a half of land, with outbuildings 
and an orchard, for approximately $1,400. 
The house was not only unfinished, as stated 
above, but was out of repair. With falling 
shingles, faded paint, shed slowly dropping 
to pieces, and fruit-trees left to caterpillars 
and unpruned shoots, the place was an eye- 
sore to the neighbors. The new owner put 
$500 into repairs. He finished and tastefully 
furnished the two bare rooms, which were 
without even a flooring; painted the house 
thoroughly inside and out; and renovated 
the out-buildings. He planted a garden for 
raising flowers and vegetables, graded the 
lawn, cleaned up the orchard (which brings 
him annually about twenty-five barrels of 
splendid apples); cleared out unsightly 
weeds and shrubbery; and this year built, 
at an expense of less than $100, the front 
porch, which adds dignity as well as com- 
fort to the ancient house. He has recently 
refused an offer of $4500 for the estate, 
which is now one of the most attractive in 
the neighborhood. The charm of the old 
when carefully restored is great and it 
seems a pity to build the new, particularly 
when such successful work can be done. 
here are many old houses fairly crying 
out for restoration. 





Better Than New 


A PRACTICAL NURSERY 


F the nursery is an indoor playground 
it should receive a practical treatment, 
in order to afford perfect freedom. 
There are several wall treatments 
which are not expensive. Canvas and paint, 
in a neutral tone, would be a protection 
against balls and other projectiles. The 
whole wall could be treated this way, or 
the surfaces could be divided off into panels, 
finished with simple mouldings. 

Where closet and drawer space is limited, 
a shelf six inches wide run around the 
room at a height of about three and a 
half feet from the floor, to be used as a 
repository for toys, is convenient. The 
dado can be burlapped, and the upper por- 
tion can be either papered or painted, Bur- 
lap makes an excellent covering into which 
to pin “cut-outs” of all sorts. 

Sometimes a small figured paper, soft in 
tone, is used above such a shelf, and very 
realistic animals, birds, insects, and fowls, 
cut out from friezes that may be purchased 
at any wall-paper store, are mounted on 
the paper, arranged, of course, to tell a 
story, as they file along the shelf. There are 
also friezes of many kinds, the heading of 
this article being an excellent one. 

Everything in a child’s room should be 
easily cleaned. To this end, a hard-wood 
floor with soft wash rugs, deeper in tone 
than the walls, are to be recommended. 
Cork floors, such as are used in gymnasiums, 
are good, too, for these may be chalked off 
for games. 

Chairs and tables in diminutive sizes 
can be had, and, if the nursery be large 
enough, a kindergarden-table will be found 
to be valuable. 

Have only the daintiest and the simpliest 
of white curtains at the windows, and if 
practical, have some growing, blossoming, 
plant in the room, to stimulate the child’s 
interest and curiosity. 
I am not sure that I 
like the idea of an im- 
prisoned bird,. to 
arouse their interest 
in zoology, however. 

Then, with proper 
precaution against 
drafts in the boards 
that are inserted in 
the raised sash, for 
ventilation, and which 
will serve admirably 
as a protection against 
the child who might 
try to climb out the 
window, we have a 
room where no child 
need feel undue re- 
strictions when incle- 
ment weather keeps 
him within doors. 


M. S. C. 
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A Sensible Chair 


THE LIVING ROOM 


N this room there should be nothing 

that can be hurt too easily, and here 

the words which young people hear 

too often, “be careful of the chairs, 
don’t do this and don’t do that,” should 
not be uttered. As one friend of mine 
said once to me: “My neighbors say, 
‘how can you have so many boys and 
girls in and out of your house all day ?—we 
should think there would be little left of 
your furniture,’ but,” she added as the mo- 
ther light lit her eyes, “it must be a home 
before it is a house. Fortunately my furni- 
ture is old and they can’t hurt it much, per- 
haps that is why they all love the living 
room so much—it is just like old clothes— 
it is comfortable.” 

One word to the countless women and 
girls who have to earn their living, who 
have, perhaps, only one wee room in a 
boarding house to call their own, or per- 
haps a room at school or in college. Can it 
take the place of a real living room of a 
home? I think it can. A room is like a 
person, it has a “soul” and no matter how 
small, no matter how simple, the room of the 
business woman can be as truly a “home” 
as any other spot on earth if the “home 
spirit” is put there and given a chance to 
develop. 

No matter how small your living room 


may be make it “homey” and the influence 


that it exerts will go forth into the world to 
rebuke those pessimists who say that no 
“true love of a home” exists today, that in 
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the rush of modern life we have no time in 
which to “live.” D. B. 


MY SUMMER SHACK 


N my moments of rebellion against city 
I dwelling, I used to envy the derelict 
who had taken up residence in an old 
box-car, stranded beside a switch in 
the railroad yards. That gave me an idea: 
if I could not build a permanent home, why 
not a one-room shack for a summer camp? 
For several summers I had pitched a tent 
on the same shady hill near the city. But 
each season the tent was to be put up and 
later taken down; and the necessary furni- 
ture and utensils must be packed and hauled 
to the camp, and back again. Besides, I 
always missed a place to keep things; for 
as I really lived in camp a large part of the 
summer, I had books and writing materials 
and all sorts of things about. A shack I 
could fit up for living and return to year 
after year as to a home. 

Naturally I made my shack a little room- 
ier than my tent: twelve by fourteen with 
eaves about six feet high. But if I were 
building another I should make it about 





From the Cupboard of the Summer Shack 


twelve by eighteen, to allow a division into 
two rooms by a burlap curtain when occa- 
sion might arise. Also, instead of the “car 
roof” which I used, I should employ the 
ridge roof with a low pitch which might be 
extended, if desired, to cover a lean-to on 
one side and a porch on the other, thus mak- 
ing a rude type of bungalow. 

In the east front were placed double win- 
dows and a door on each of the other walls 
a small window was set high to save wall 
space—yet catch every summer breeze. 
Against the north wall I affixed my bed. 
Two short posts of “two by four” were set 
about a foot from the wall, held in place 
by cleats nailed to the studding. To these 
posts I hinged a full-sized wire bed spring 
with wooden frame. The other edge of 
the spring had hinged legs. It was only a 
moment’s work to raise or lower the bed; 
the bedclothes were always in place; and 


there was a convenient space beneath the 
bed for storing odds and ends. By day the 
whole was out of the way and out of sight 
behind a burlap curtain, which was hung 
by rings and tacks to the overhead shelf. 
To the north wall, also, in the space between 
bed and wardrobe, I 
attached a small 
dressing table. 

In the southwest 
corner I installed my 
stove (a real cook 
stove of small size) 
with kitchen utensils 
disposed on the wall 
behind it, and wood- 
box and fireless cook- 
er close at hand. 
Against the south 
wall was my work 
table, beneath the 
small window 
(whence I could see 
the sunsets); and 
flanking it, two cup- 
boards. Beneath the 
cupboard on the left—which held my sup- 
plies—was a flour chest. The space below 
the dish cupboard, on the right, was utilized 
by a water-keg, and a small shelf for the 
wash-basin was attached to the wall close 
by. Thus was evolved my “kitchenette.” 

Equally compact was my “library.” In 
the two-foot space between door and win- 
dow, I built in a writing desk with pigeon- 
holes for stationery, and shelves above for 
books—the book shelves continuing over the 
windows. A long box built in below the 
windows made a capacious chest and a cozy 
window seat, with the side of the wardrobe 
for a “lazy back.” 

This arrangement of fixed furniture left 
room enough in the middle of the room 
for the movables: a substantial folding table, 
two folding chairs, and a small rocking 
chair. While the room was somewhat 
crowded at night, when the bed was down, 
it gave, by day, sufficient space for the 
usual activities of two people of fairly 
similar tastes. For a summer camp in a 
shaded place, a house of about this size 
and arrangement would prove ample, I 
believe, for very comfortable living for two. 

The summer camp 
might have a small 
cellar. Even a hole 
two feet square under 
the floor, accessible 
by a tiny trapdoor, 
will hold a goodly lot 
of provisions. A win- 
dow refrigerator is 
another device which 
will probably occur 
to the ingenious sum- 
mer householder. It 
is a convenience. 

Hangings and dec- 
orations in such a 
house are a_ simple 
matter. My walls of 
soft brown cedar, with 
the dressed side in, 





needed no extra finish. The white pine 
beams and studding I brought into harmony 
by a water stain of darker brown. By way 
of brightening, I made a frieze of scenic 
post-cards—which I had long wondered how 
I could dispose of. In the few unoccupied 





A Maine Cabin 


wall spaces, I put up simple prints. With 
no fear of using tacks (so deadly to plas- 
tered walls) one may change one’s decora- 
tive scheme to suit the passing whim. 

Indeed, the great charm of such a house 
is the freedom one feels in it—freedom 
even from the tyranny of the carpenter. 
From the first designing to the final fur- 
nishing, it may be all one’s own, except for 
the mere raising of the frame. In my 
shack, after it was in position, I did all 
the carpentering, without a full set of tools 
and with no work-bench, and often with 
only scrap lumber. But the result was so 
satisfactory that after a summer’s residence 
therein, I am more loath than ever to go 
back to the restrictions of a flat. In my 
shack I have never felt “cabined, cribbed, 
combined” because I have had the wide out- 
doors about me, the pleasant landscape full 
in view from my ample windows. I believe 
that such a house could be made a comfort- 
able year-round home. 

As the proof of the pudding is in the 
eating, so the test of a house is living in it. 
I have proved the comfort of my summer 
shack. Mary Grove. 





The Interior of the Summer Shack 








AN ABANDONED FARMHOUSE 


HE house was in an old New Eng- 

F land town. When we came it was 

dilapidated, falling into ruins, sur- 

rounded by half-dead fruit-trees 
and straggling shrubs, while an adjacent 
garden, once productive and blooming, ran 
to waste. The gates were off the hinges, 
the fences rotting away, the hedges un- 
trimmed, the flower-beds smothered in 
weeds; coarse burdocks and rampant wild 
vines encumbered the ground and ran over 
into the highway, and the trim paths had 
disappeared. 

The situation of the place was excellent. 
The estate ran for nine hundred feet along 
the main street of the town, and was half 
way between two villages, so that it was 
only a quarter of a mile from the post- 
office of one, while the railway station of 
the other was within a ten minutes’ moder- 
ate walk for a man. 

The view comprised a charming stretch 
of salt meadow, with a blue stream wind- 
ing through it like a ribbon, skirted by low, 
heavily wooded hills, with a distant glimpse 
of houses overtopped by the masts of the 
shipping in the harbor. From the higher 
levels of the farm one could catch a 
glimpse, when the leaves were off the trees, 
of a strip of blue sea, and Boston Light 
could plainly be seen revolving after sun- 
down, while of a still evening the monoto- 
nous roll of the waves upon the beach could 
be clearly heard. 

The road that wound by the door had 
been so raised by the accretion of two hun- 
dred years, that the part of the place 
around the house lay in a hollow, and, there 
being no one to complain, the town dug 
waterways and coolly drained the road 
over the surface of the ground, so that, 
after a spring freshet, piles of sand were 
to be found all over the grass, giving the 
farm a water-logged aspect that added to 
its disrepute. 

From this, and from the fact that, situ- 
ated as it was between the two villages, it 
formed absolutely a part of neither of them 
—to the townspeople an objection, but to 
us an advantage—it resulted that when the 
farm was put up at auction, several years 
ago, no purchaser could be found at any 
price. To the great amusement and con- 
sternation of the old farmers, who despised 
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the spot, we bought the place for a moder- 
ate sum. 

When we took an account of stock, this 
is what we found: A curiously shaped 
piece of land, something like the State of 
Maryland, omitting the Eastern Shore. The 
long front of about nine hundred feet, lying 
upon the main street, at its southern end, 
was nearly six hundred feet in depth, but 
this part of the place was a barren gravelly 
hill, which had been pastured until nothing 
was to be found upon it but a thin, wiry 
grass, full of white-weed and a growth of 
short briers. In the autumn it was a blaze 
of golden-rod. The hill sloped steeply to 
the north and northeast, so that the side 
of it was exposed and cold, the wind sweep- 
ing up across the meadow from the sea in 
bleakest gusts. This we at once determined 
was the place to plant pines, with a view 
to a subsequent forest. At the foot of the 
hill was a fertile swale of excellent grass 
land, which intervened between it and a 
second rise of land, which was the termina- 
tion of another gravelly hill, through which 
the main street had been cut, leaving upon 
our side a small knoll, from which the 
ground sloped in every direction, making a 
perfectly drained and slightly elevated spot 
for a house, an excellent, but rather limited 
situation, perfectly barren of trees and re- 
quiring much grading. 

On the north side of this knoll was an- 
other abrupt slope, and then the ground 
swept on below the level of the highway, 
gradually narrowing, as a back street, run- 
ning, obliquely, came to intersect the main 
road at the northern extremity of the place, 
where was an apple orchard of immense old 
trees whose bending boughs swept the 
ground, and in the very point a wilderness 
of locusts and wild cherries. 

The site of the old house, shaded by some 
fine elms and white ashes, was too near 
both streets to be at all desirable, though 
the shrubbery and the tangled remains of 
an old flower garden rendered it very at- 
tractive; but at the rear the salt-marsh 
was in too close proximity, and about half 
an acre bordering on the back street was so 
overflowed at times by salt water that it 
would only afford a crop of marsh grass. 

The neighborhood of this meadow was 
thought to be one of the drawbacks of the 





spot by many, but knowing that it was per- 
fectly wholesome, and certainly beautiful, 
to us it was only an added advantage, so 
long as the gravelly knoll gave us so good 
a foundation for our dwelling. 

The first probiem, the fences, we deter- 
mined to deal with by planting willows. 
The barren hillside was to be screened with 
pines, and procuring and setting these was 
our first subject for consideration. 

The problem was how to enclose a four- 
acre lot with a boundary of nearly half a 
mile with the least expense and trouble, and 
in such a way as not to disfigure the 
grounds. 

It would be quite proper to leave the 
front upon the main street open, with only 
such screen of shrugs and trees as we 
should decide upon when a new house was 
built, and the lawn properly graded. But 
by the road behind us the fence was tum- 
bling down, and the whole garden spot lay 
uncomfortably open to view, as well as to 
the cold east winds that blow across the 
meadow from the sea. We decided that 
here a row of willows would come in ad- 
mirably as there would be plenty of rich 
moist soil for the young trees to root in, 
and with such a protection the wind-swept 
garden would in time be warm and 
secluded. 

Of some one hundred and fifty pines set 
upon this barren northerly hillside, under 
these cruel conditions, about eighty sur- 
vive, a few of which are still leading a pre- 
carious existence, while the greater part 
are flourishing bravely, making a fine show 
in winter against the snow. In summer 
they shade so completely into the unkempt 
green background of the hill that, unless 
seen in profile, they are barely visible, even 
when five feet high, and very bushy. Still 
farther back we have tried setting out very 
small pines, and have sown the ground in 
the fall with countless pine-seeds, and nuts 
of all sorts, which come up satisfactorily 
enough, and do bravely for a month or two, 
but suffer dreadfully in July and August. 
The young oaks are specially trying in this 
respect. I have read that an oak grew 
from an acorn forty feet in fourteen years, 
but if these hillside acorns achieve four- 
teen feet in forty years we shall feel we 
have not lived in vain. 














PLAY ROOMS AND PLAY HOUSES 
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HE domain of the child in the coun* 
try is often thought to be the coun- 


try itself. With fresh air, fields 

and woods boys and girls must be 
content, while grown-up folks have such 
splendid playthings as casinos and gardens. 
But there are advantages, even to the 
grown-ups, in the children having quarters 
of their own, where frolics can go on in all 
weathers and apart from the sedate routine 
,of the mansion. In the children’s play- 
house Master Jack learns to be lord of a 
miniature manor, and his sister first tastes 
the pleasures and the trials of a hostess. 
Here the A-B-C of domestic economy 
teaches itself. Childhood’s experiments, 
even where disaster finds little to spoil, are 
the base of adult experience. 

Although such a house of play must 
have variety, must be the tent of camper or 
Indian today, the hut of the bushranger 
tomorrow, there is little lost and much to be 
gained if it be planned with thought and 
built for permanence. The design can be 
independent of neighboring buildings just 
as children at play are heedless of elders. 
It can be original, unique. For its motifs 
are there not a thousand traditions of child- 
hood to draw from and as many fantastic 
forms of fairy tale and of song? Yet the 
children when housed at all are so often put 
in a thing of boards, plain boards, whose 
knots, cracks and nails are the only decora- 
tion for wondering eyes. 

From such bare utility, a children’s play- 
house on a certain Long Island estates is a 
delightful departure. Its beauty is the re- 
sult of many skilful touches which make 
for picturesque form and outline. Built of 
frame and covered with rough-cast plaster, 
it nestles under the pines like the sweet 
haunts we see in the picture books. The 
windows are grouped to make a few broad 
divisions, and a deep shadow plays under 
a porch, partly set within the outline of the 
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building. The ridge of the roof is cut in a 
curve drooping toward a chimney at the 
center, and from this ridge there descends a 
covering of thatch, as on the picturesque 
cots of many an Old-World countryside. 
The eaves are of thick-set straw, harmoniz- 
ing in color with the nearly white walls. 
Starting at the top and folding a handful 
of straw over the edge of a wooden shovel, 
he wired the mass to the supporting shing- 
ling lath. The row of straw was then lifted 
as the next row was pressed up under it, to 
be fastened in its turn, and so on down the 
roof. He declared the roof was “good for 
fifteen years anyhow.” Asa cresting, terra- 
cotta was used. , 

Inside is a living-room and kitchen sepa- 
rated by a pantry and each entered sepa- 
rately from without, so that a day can be 
spent playing cook or having a tea party 
before the fireplace. The house has no 
cellar, but the floor is kept dry by means of 
concrete under the boards. To all the win- 
dows inside are attached shelves for flowers 
and under these in the living-room are seats. 
The brown open rafters of the roof show 
overhead, and from their gloom the sand 
man descends at night upon the party hear- 
ing tales before the fire. 

Since infant man essayed to divide him- 
self outdoors by a wall, and from the sky 
by a roof, his building art is become indeed 
a sort of necromancy. Magical are the 
lumber, brick and stone piled in the midst of 
all outdoors, and magical the touch that 
shaped them into a shelter where he can 
enter indoors and look out through his own 
handiwork. Far from being unaffrighted 
by the mysterv, the child make the best of 
the eventful building of his playhouse. The 
nail keg is full of entertainment, for which 
the price of rent breeches is not to be 
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thought of. The laying of the joists is cel- 
ebrated by a tumble through them. A 
spoiled frock announces that the mortar- 
bed has been made. 

When all is finished the little master 
struts proudly within his miniature castle 
and feels the thrill of commanding his 
ramparts and drawbridge. All the knights 
and ladies entering his hall shall be of his 
own choosing, his heart and hearth shall 
welcome weaklings from without, and there 
shall be a firm finger pointing the door to all 
evil spirits, hobgoblins of discontent and 
their untoward ilk. Within, there shall be 
highjinks unending; and fun, unloosed by 
parents nervous solicitude, shall forever fill 
and march and dance on this new-built 
stage, where the drama of Lilliput. moves 
apace with scenes changing as frequently 
as the hours, and where there are no long 
waits between. 

In building a house for-a family, why 
should not all members of it be considered, 
and with other thought than providing for 
eating, sleeping and the necessary daily 
routine? The plans will include probably 
a den, billiard-room or smoking-room for 
the head of the house; and the mother is to 
have her music-room, sewing-room or 
studio; why should there not be a plavroom 
for the girls, a shop for the boys, a nursery 
for the little tots? And not all of these 
made into one room, but consisting of as 
many rooms as have been named. For the 
child’s enjoyment, and for his growth by bv 
self-instruction, are they assuredly needed 
to complete a happy father’s home for him- 
self and his own. 

There must be a place for sport, the 
quantity of which may be surmised, the 
kind as unforeseen as the outbursts of play 
that roll down the memory of childhood 
and stay in its sunlit path forever. You 
have only to dedicate a little structure to 
the child, and he will turn it to account, 
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A playhouse is a nursery apart from the 
house for those still in frocks as well as for 
those who have outgrown the hobby-horse. 
Even for the old folks it beguiles many an 
hour. Like those of the guest-lodge, its 
revels disturb none of the serenity of the 
family home; but they are not 
the worse for that. In fact, old 
and young win contentment and 
comfort from temporary separa- 
tion. 

In style of architecture the 
playhouse should be similar to 
that of the larger house only if 
the two are located near each 
other where both may be seen at 
the same time. This, however, 
is to dress the children in the 
clothes of their elders; and it is 
better far to remove the chil- 
dren’s domain from sight of the 
house by means of shrubbery, 
while still having it within ear- 
shot, than to make the young- 
sters parade in the garb and man- 
ner of the front lawn. Since the 
young folks’ house is to serve 
many a spontaneous and nonde- 
script purpose, it may be infor- 
mal, in a way indescribable; gro- 
tesque, if you will—and as pic- 
turesque as if it had come from the leaf of 
a fairy tale torn out and handed the car- 
penters. To construct a house from a de- 
scription in the children’s favorite story, 
determined by vote, is a happy conceit, and 
sets up a milestone, as it were, in the liter- 
ary tastes of childhood. 

At the seashore a deckhouse from a ship 
or an old boat can be turned to account, 
with no poorer precedent and association 
than the Peggotty home in David Copper- 
field. In the mountains, a log cabin appeals 
to the child’s imagination as it appeals to its 
elders’ sense of the fitness of things. 

Sometimes it is possible to combine the 
playhouse in a group with the greenhouse, 
the gardener’s cottage or the formal gar- 
den; but this should not be taken as an ex- 
cuse to make the children’s quarters a part 
of some other structure. 
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flattery. Then, indeed, the Japanese 
should be proud, for their ways of do- 

ing have been copied the world over, 

and largely in America where one is con- 
stantly seeing their craft adapted to our 
fancy, sometimes cleverly and again not. 
But, nevertheless, the will for the deed must 
be granted and accepted and that, I think, 
we do to the best of our American ability. 
For several hours I had been wandering 
over a large house, going from room to 
room and wondering what the decorator 


[Mister they say, is the sincerest 


had left undone that he ought to have done, 
when my eye was attracted by a large room 
at the end of a long, broad hall. It seemed 
to me that indeed this must be the end and 
that here I should find “the pot of gold,” 
and I did. Here, at the end of this splen- 





The Inspiration Came from a Real Japanese Room 


did hall, was a Japanese sun room where one 
might fancy himself back in that land of 
picturesque surroundings and elusive mys- 
tery. So cleverly was it all done that I at 
once thought it the work of the master Jap, 
but found out, quite to my surprise, that 
it was a clever imitation, carried out by 
an American decorator. 

The room, I should have said, was about 
twenty-four feet square and twelve feet 
high. I cannot say that these proportions 
were truly Japanese but, nevertheless, the 
result was most pleasing. Three sides of 
the room were of glass. I mean by this, 
windows so close together that, on entering 
the room, it had that effect and, of course, 
these windows all opened out to a wonderful 
garden filled with all the varieties of plants 
and small bushes known to man with many 
others that I had never seen, having come 
from Japan, the land of flowers. In the 
center of one of these glass walls a wide 
doorway invited you to step into the garden 
and admire the charm and riot of color. I 
thought of this but at once gave in to my 
admiration for the interior and I shall try 
to describe it to you as it impressed. me. 

I noticed that, where the sun streamed 
through the glass windows, drop screens of 
rice paper had béen pulled down so that 
the glare was reduced to a delightful warm 
glow. The frames were of ordinary wood 
painted black and highly varnished so as 
to resemble lacquer. The small panes of 
the windows were of glass with rice paper 
pasted over them. This gave the effect of 
rice screens and at the same time prevented 
the panes from being pierced as they doubt- 
less would have been if not backed. I 
found out that a storage loft over this 
room gave the necessary space for the 
screens to be pushed up so that when not 
in use the only visible part was a decorative 





THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


brass handle with a red silk tassel. The 
windows with their black wood frames 
opened outward so that the whole room 
could be open if so desired. 

The ceiling was painted a light cream, 
perfectly plain with just enough gloss to 
reflect the various colors of the 
garden and what few bits of 
color were in the room. From 
the corners of the ceiling hung 
lanterns of rice paper suspended 
on heavy red silk cords with tas- 
sels falling over the lantern 
frame. These lanterns were six- 
sided, of black lacquer filled with 
rice paper with a delicate tracery 
of black. A red tassel hung 
from the bottom of each with a 
brass rosette as a fastener to the 
bottom of the lantern. 

The side of the room, through 
which one entered from the hall, 
was papered with a dull gold 
Japanese paper with an indistinct 
pattern in white varying in in- 
tensity so that the effect was 
quite like an old wall covering 
and most agreeable. Against this 
gold wall, with its one door 
opening, were placed three tables 
in red lacquer on which black 
teakwood stands held bowls of a grey 
crackle ware filled with coral pink and white 
camelias. These bits of color with glossy 
green leaves added much to the color scheme 
of the room. Under the windows were 
long, low stands filled with various colored 
blooms, a veritable kaleidoscope of color, 
and these, some against the glass and others 
with the rice paper screen as a background, 
made a charming picture. 

The floor of this room was of hard wood 
stained rather dark and rubbed till it shone 
like a mirror. A large rug in soft tones of 
blue, rose, grey and buff filled quite a space 
in the center and added much to the decora- 
tive note of the place. Chairs, of various 
sizes and all suggesting comfort, were 
placed about the room. There were chairs 
of red lacquer and black and the bamboo 
chair, which brings a note of realism, was 
there and seemed to say “I am the genuine 
article—behold my grace and comfort.” 

Books and magazines were there and cig- 
arettes for those wishing to sit and enjoy 
the smoking and forget that a few steps 
would bring them away from Japan and the 
delights of this charming sun room. Over 
each of the red lacquered tables hung a 
Japanese print framed in black. 

On either side of the door was placed a 
tall red lacquered stand holding a lantern. 

In the bitter days of winter this bit of 
Japanese realism is used as a sun room and 
with our ugly radiators hidden from view 
under the windows, the warmth is a com- 
fort and with many of the golden blooms 
brought in, perpetual summer, one might 
say, is always to be found there. Like the 
little trip through a country home, this, too, 
is imaginary but I trust this fact will not 
detract from the value of the article for 
which a breath from far away Japan has 
furnished the inspiration, 
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‘THE RETTING Furniture 
Masters suggest that 
your home be enriched by * 


Periods — symphonies in 

mahogany thet will minis- 

ter to your pleasure in the 
jul 


HERE is a Secretaire—a 

poem complete in it- 
self—which is just one of 
seven parts in a Chippen- 
dale suit by RETTING. 
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Manure SOW | 


Unequalled for lawn, pees and field fertilizing. $4.00 for large 
bbl. prepaid ‘east of ‘Omaha. Ask for quantity prices and booklet 


THE PULVERIZED MANURE CO..24 Union Stock Yards, Chicago 


GLASS LEMONADE SPOONS $3 


With Glass ‘‘ Straw’’ Handles 


HOUSE NOVELTY CO. 


ASHLAND BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 


You could _ 
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APPLIED WITH A BRUSH 

ROME coating which becomes an inseparable part 
of the wall, sealing all pores and filling hair-cracks. Hard 
as flint. Da ing. Gives uniform, 
artistic color. Furnished ir in a variety of pleasing tones. 
It will.pay you to learn about Trus-Con Waterproofing 
Write for full information, telling us your needs. 


THE TRUS-CON LABORATORIES 


133 Trus-Con Building - Detroit, Mich. 
Waterproofings—Dampproofings—Technical Paints 
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1000 Carter Bulbs for $5.25 
Carter’s Book on Grass Culture 


NE thousand flowering 

bulbs— Carter’s Tested 

Seed quality—choice 

varieties of narcissus, daffodils, 

crocus, jonquils, hyacinths, tulips 

and others, all for $5.25, delivery 
paid. 

This is a special introductory 
price to acquaint you with the 
excellence of Carter Bulbs. 

Have you heard of Carter’s great «<King 
Alfred’? Daffodil which has made such a 
sensation in England? A_giant-flowered 
trumpet, wonderful rich yellow, two feet 
high, We are offering this new variety for 
the first time in America at the special price 
of 50 cents each, 
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TESTED SEEDS, Inc. 


110 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BLDG., BOSTON, MASS. 
Head Office: London, England 


A copy of «« Bulbs ’’ by James Carter 
and Company has been reserved for you. 
It contains much valuable information about 
bulbs and many specially-priced collections. 
Write for it. 

Fall is the time for lawn renovation and 
Carter’s <<Practical Greenkeeper’’ will 
give you the information you want-and the 
directions you need. It tells how to prepare 
and treat different soils, what fertilizers to use 
under all conditions, what mixtures to use. 

Carter’s Tested Grass Seeds are the prod- 
uct of generations of careful selection and 
testing. The most notable lawns in England 
and America, and all the championship golf 
courses of the world are sown with Carter’s 
Tested Grass Seeds. 

Write for your copy of the “Practical 
Greenkeeper.” You will find it interesting and 


valuable. 
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To secure harmony with natural surroundings use 
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BROTHERS. 


Paint conceals the beaut 
costs twice as much. 
Stains add years to life of wood. The pure English ground 
colors cannot fade: 
side woodwork. 

Write for stained miniature shingles and Booklet A. 


DEXTER BROTHERS CO., 
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Stained with Dexter Stains 
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‘Gill, Architect, Honolulu 
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Also makers of DEXTROLITE the ONL 


{UTADA EL 


"Siains 
laims 
Bring out texture and grain of the wood 


of the eurdese. fades and blisters— 
The special preservative oils in Dexter . 


The best finish for shingles and al! out- 
Recommended by leading architects. 


112 Broap St, Boston 

New York 

WHITE EN. AMEL, 

which does NOT TURN YELLOW. 

M. Hooker Co., Chicago; ‘Asam Bros., 

a ke Philadelphia: F. H. McDonald, 
Crowe & Co., Seattle, Tacoma, 

R. McC. Bull- 


BRANCH OFFICE: 1133 Broadway, 


Grand Rapids; F. 
Spokane, Wash., ‘and Portland, Ore.; 
ington & Co., Richmond; A. R. Hale, 818 Hennon 

New Orleans; Hoffschlaeger Co., Honolulu, and 
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N interesting private collection of samplers, 

to be sold as a whole or separately, consisting 
of early nineteenth and late eighteenth speci- 
mens. A valuable one is dated 1773; contains the Lord’s 
prayer in cross-stitch, birds, trees and crowns, the alpha- 
bet, a decorative border of strawberries and leaves, and 
a signature. Another good one is in black on ivory- 
colored canvas and contains alphabets in various stitches, 


“Eliza Wood,” 





crowns and flower baskets, and the name, 





Like a small tombstone is a canvas in fine cross- 
“Samuel Hopping, Born July 28, 1836, Died June 


All Your Idols I Will Cleanse You.” 


1830. 
stitch, 
8, 1839. 


Ornamented merely by 


From 


a small star and a Greek key 


border. A gayer sampler has a bright colored alphabet 
and the following verse: “Virtue’s the Chiefest Beauty of 


Mind. 


eaten 


the The Noblest Ornament of Human Kind. 


Our Safeguard and Our Guiding Star that 


|| Virtue’s 
4 Stirs Up Reason When Our Senses Err.” 

From a private collection, extremely valuable and of 
| great interest, a terra-cotta group. Satyr, Bacchante and 
Eros. A young Satyr is standing to the right covered 
with a panther’s skin, his left hand raised up and his 
right thrown over the back of a Bacchante, who holds 
him in a similar way with her left arm. In her right is 
a tambourine resting over the head of a young Cupid, 
who carries a torch. The Bacchante wears a long robe, 
which makes graceful and delicate folds. Both she and 


the Satyr are crowned with ivy. From Asia Minor; 





period, fourth century B.C. This group has many traces 


of the original colors, pink, white, gray, etc. It rests on 


a square, high base. Also a female figure leaning in a 


mournful attitude, her head bent forward on her right 

















B. C. Terra-cotta group from Greece, fourth 
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century B. C. A young girl is kneeling in front 
of an old man whom she is embracing in a fit of des- 
, leaning 


peration. Behind her is a hoplite standing 


his right hand on the prow of a boat. This represents un- 
doubtedly the “Parting of Chryseis.””. The old man is 
Chryses, priest of Apollo, and father of the girl, the same 
one who plays such an important part in the first verses 
of the Iliad. Chryseis is draped in a double sleeveless 
kiton and a himation, which only cover the lower part 
of her body. Her head is bent backward with her hair 
flowing. It is the finest figure in this group; the grief 
of the child who is going to part from her father is de- 
picted with a warmth and feeling most effective. The 
old priest has a white beard, he is draped with a talaise 
kiton, and wears a cap. Terra-cotta group found near 
Smyrna. Standing by a stone column over which hangs 
a piece of drapery, the goddess is slightly bent forward 
witching with deep attention a young Eros who is ex- 
tracting a thorn from her foot. The young god is kneel- 
The goddess 
In her 
The modeling of the 
On the bodies 


The rock is gray, 


ing, his little wings spreading upward. 
wears a head-dress, a band and wreath of leaves. 
right hand she holds an apple. 
group is most delicate and full of life. 
are traces of the original flesh color. 
the drapery pink and the hair auburn. Period, fourth 
century B. C. 

At the Shop of Frans Middlekoop, New York City, 
Dutch and old English furniture, Delft in blue and poly- 
chrome colors; fine old lustre. 

At the Antiquarian Shop, Brunswick, Maine, all man- 
ner of ancient and curious things in the way of teapots, 


jugs, bowls, plates and platters, historical blue Stafford- 


hand. She tolds a lotus leaf fan of the Tanagra type | ( shire, interesting specimens of Chamberlain Worcester, 
decorated with a red palmetto. On the left of the . Pen. all the lustres, also glass, pewter, Colonial brass, 
altar is standing Eros, also an amphora brought Sci" * bead bags, shawls, old mahogany chairs. 

as an offering to the dead. The drapery of the Ap ry At the Shop of Henry W. Weil, New York 
figure is most delicate. The face wears a deep X ( AS City, early American furniture and fine specimens 
‘expression of sorrow. Period, fourth century SKS) of Georgian mahogany, particularly in the 


way of tables, chairs, etc. 
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Symbols 
of Protection 


Ancient Egyptians carved over 
their doorways and upon their 
temple walls the symbol of super- 
natural protection; a winged disk. 
It typified the light and power 
of the sun, brought down from on 
high by the wings of a bird. 


Medizval Europe, in a more practi- 
cal manner, sought protection behind 
the solid masonry of castle walls. 


In America we have approached 
the ideal of the Egyptians. Franklin 
drew electricity from the clouds and 
Bell harnessed it to the telephone. 


Today the telephone is a means 
of protection more potent than the 
sun disk fetish and more practical 
than castle walls. 


The Bell System has carried the 
telephone wires everywhere through- 











out the land, so that all the people 
are bound together for the safety 
and freedom of each. 


This telephone protection, with 
electric speed, reaches the most 
isolated homes. Such ease of com- 
munication makes usa homogeneous 
people and thus fosters and protects 
our national ideals and political 
rights. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 

















‘No. 393 SALAD BOWL One P. olicy One System Universal Service 
SPECIAL SUMMER OFFER | ee 
ae eee 
GOOD UNTIL AUGUST 31st ONLY 1 oy J: 2 
BIG SEPTEMBER GENERAL NUMBER: oo) ace 
Eighty pages of exceedingly practical and valuable information along all lines germane to the beautifying of the home. i &> a at : : : 
THE FALL BUILDING NUMBER IN OCTOBER: 1 £e Sch: = 
Replete with the latest plans and ideas of house building, from the pens of the foremost ' = ee : : Aes 
THE CEMENT NUMBER IN NOVEMBER: fag os : i 
In which, among other things, the use of concrete in building will be given considerable attention. : e< ELS : si 
THE CHRISTMAS ISSUE IN DECEMBER: » 8S S78. : ae. 
Always the most beautiful issue of the whole year. ; "3 I : 
THE JANUARY 1914 ISSUE: ot 
\ resume of the old, and a forecast of the new year. ; ‘as gg & oo 
Fill out this coupon, send it today with $1.00 at our risk, and we will send you these five big issues as soon as published. ! i J - hn oe 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL COMPANY, INC. (2 seas 6 6 


























CONDUCTED 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN 


BY CLARENCE MOORES 





WEED 





THE OLD STRAWBERRY BED 


HE best way to clean out the old strawberry 

bed is to plow it up and plant another in 

a new place. Too many home gardeners 

leave the old bed until it runs to grass and then 

it is hard to get the soil in shape again. If new 

plants are wanted leave it only long enough to 
get them, then plow or spade it up. 

If there is land enough the best way is to set 
a new bed every year, having two in bearing and 
one coming on. Then the oldest one can be turned 
under after the fruit is picked in time to plant 
a late crop of peas, lettuce, turnips or some other 
vegetable. 

If the plants are handy, one can set a new bed 
at any time. Take up the young plants with a 
spade when the soil is moist and set: in a hole 
made in the new row. They should grow right 
along and never know they were moved. 


POT-GROWN STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


HERE are several advantages in setting out 
pot-grown strawberry plants in the home 
garden. One is that ground can be used 

that has already produced one crop for the sea- 
son. Another is that the pot-grown plants are 
sv compactly rooted and the roots so little dis- 
turbed in the transplanting that there is practi- 
cally no loss of growth. Still another is that one 
can thus get a fair crop the next season when one 


has neglected to start the strawberry bed in’ 


spring. 

The pot-grown plants bear shipment better than 
the ordinary sort and may be transplanted in hot 
weather with safety. They cost more but are worth 
more than the usual ground-layer plants. Es- 
tablished varieties are quoted by reliable dealers 
at fifty to sixty cents a dozen or $3.50 to $4.00 
per hundred. These are reasonable prices for 
good plants early in August. The earlier they 
are set out the better development they will make. 
In ordering one should insist on early delivery. 
Pot-grown plants set in September are of com- 
paratively little value. So in placing your order 
set a time limit for shipment. 








PLAN FOR LONG SEASONS 


HE great lack of most home gardens _ is 
that there is no strawberry bed. The 
great lack of nearly all the rest is that 

the strawberry bed consists of only one or two 
varieties so that the season of production is 
short. This condition is neither necessary nor 
desirable. Fortunately it is easily remedied by 
a little planning in the setting of the new straw- 
berry bed. 

The easiest way to do this planning is to take 
advantage of the propositions of some of those 
dealers who offer collections of varieties at very 
reasonable rates. These are of kinds that ripen 
in succession from extra early to extra late. One 
such collection contains these six varieties: 

Early Ozark, Extra Early. 

Abington, Early. 

‘Chipman, Early to Mid-season, 

Norwood, Mid-season. 

Heritage, Mid-season to Late. 

Commonwealth, Extra Late. 

When one buys-these collections he takes ad- 
vantage of the expert knowledge of growers of 
long experience and he starts a variety test for 
his own conditions that is likely to be of great 
value. 

When such collections are set each should be 
labeled permanently so one can keep intelligent 
watch of the behavior of the different sorts for 
future guidance. It is also desirable to set the 
rows a good distance apart to prevent confusion 


from new plants running together between the 
rows. 


FALL-BEARING STRAWBERRIES 


T IS no longer necessary to restrict oneself 
even to the long season of strawberries that 
one gets by a succéssion of early, medium, 

and late varieties. During the last few years the 
possibilities of this fruit have been revolutionized 
by the introduction of the fall-bearing varieties 
so that it is now practicable to pick fresh fruits 
from the vines for months rather than for weeks. 

A few years ago the Pan-American strawberry 
was introduced as a fall-fruiting variety. People 
were sceptical at first of the claims made for it, 
but trials soon convinced them that the claims 
were justified, and that in this variety there were 
great possibilities for the future. So various pro- 
ducers began to grow seedlings from this straw- 
berry, with the result that to-day we have several 
reliable fall-bearing sorts generally offered at 
prices within the reach of home gardeners. 

As an example of the behavior of these seed- 
lings I quote this statement by L. J. Farmer, of 
New York, a leading and reliable specialist : 

“T had some seedlings from the Pan-American 
and Autumn this year that all through the season 
averaged 20 times as much fruit to the plant as 
did the Pan-American. These varieties are now 
known as the Francis and the Americus. I set 
250 plants of each in May, 1910, and from these 
500 plants and their young runner plants we 
picked nearly 400 quarts of fresh strawberries 
this fall. The first berries were gathered August 
22, and the last on November 11. The plants 
were set in rows 3% feet apart, and one foot in 
the row, thus occupying just about one-twenty- 
fifth of an acre. The largest single picking was 
48 quarts on September 28. During the week of 
September 12 to 17, we gathered about 100 quarts, 
60 of which were shown at the New York State 
fair. On October 11, we took 23 quarts to the 
Grange at Pulaski, it being the annual harvest 
supper, and 150 of my fellow grangers sat down 
to eat strawberry shortcake in October—for the 
first time in their history. To see how the ber- 
ties would sell I sent shipments to three large 
cities. We received 25 cents per quart wholesale 
and the berries retailed at from 40 to 50 cents a 
quart. In every case we received orders for more, 
and did not have nearly enough to supply the de- 
mand.” 

Since this statement was made the history of 
these sorts has abundantly justified it. Other va- 
rieties have since been introduced. One of these 
called Progressive, originated with Mr. Harlow 
Rockhill, who introduced Americus and Francis, 
and is said to be an improvement on these two 
so far as productiveness goes, but the fruit lacks 
flavor. Other recent varieties are Productive, 
Superb and Iowa. 

Plants of these various fall-fruiting. straw- 
berries for August setting may be bought for 
from ten to twenty dollars per hundred. Prob- 
ably nothing that can be planted in the garden 
would yield more pleasure and profit. 


THE PATAGONIA STRAWBERRY 


FEW years ago a variety of the strawberry 

A called the Patagonia was announced in 

California. It originated with Luther Bur- 

bank and was notable for the remarkably fine 

flavor of the fruit. It seems very desirable for 

the home garden and is now offered by eastern 
seedsmen at a fairly reasonable price. 

In strawberry catalogs some varieties are listed 
as “Perfect Flowering” and others as “Imperfect 
Flowering” and others as “Pistillate”” And the 
advice is given in case of the latter that varie- 


Xiv 


ties of the former must be planted near at hand 
to get good fruit. 

It is easy to understand these conditions if one 
will examine the strawberry blossoms. In all 
flowers there are two parts essential to fruiting, 
The pistils contain the tiny ovules that develop 
into seeds only after they are fertilized with 
pollen from the stamens. In some strawberry 
blossoms you will find both sets of these essen- 
tial organs while in others you will find plenty 
of pistils but few or no stamens. 

It is easy to see that in the latter case pollen 
must come from the flowers having many stamers 
if the ovules are to be fertilized. The bees carry 
this pollen so that if the varieties are planted near 
— other there is likely to be an abundant crop 
of fruit. 


CLEAN OUT THE WITCH GRASS 


TRAWBERRIES and witch grass do not com. 
bine well. The latter always runs out the 
" former. It is not practicable to fight the 
witch grass after the berries are planted because 
the rootstocks run under the vines in such a way 
that the latter must be dug up to get at the roots. 
So if your garden is afflicted with witch grass, 
clean out the part where the vines are to go be- 
fore you set a plant. Dig out every lusty root 
with a fork or potato digger. Do not cut up the 
roots with a hoe or a disk harrow. This only 
makes them grow the faster. 
Witch grass has many names. 
one of the commonest of these. 
other name it grows as fast. 


Quack-grass is 
But under any 


FRUIT MAGGOTS 


HE Cherry Fruit Maggots attack cherries 
in much the same way that the Apple 
_ Maggots attack apples, except that the 
cherries being so much smaller one insect is able 
to ruin completely a single fruit. These maggots 
are the larva of the Cherry Fruit Flies of which 
there are two distinct species with similar life- 
histories. 
_ The mother flies lay eggs in green cherries late 
in June, each egg being inserted beneath the skin 
of the fruit. In a few days the egg hatches 
into a whitish maggot that feeds upon the pulp 
of the cherry and soon causes it to decay, while 
still upon the tree. In about a fortnight the larva 
becomes full grown and wriggles out of the 
rotting cherry to drop to the ground... Here it 
enters the soil an inch or so to remain -for nearly 
a year, or until the following June when it 
emerges again as a fully developed fly. 


FOUR O’CLOCK 


N_ITS native home in tropical America the 
Four O’clock is a perennial plant, but in the 
. , more northern regions of the United States 
it is necessary to treat it as an annual. In their 
shape, the flowers are very suggestive of those 
of the Morning Glory, but their habit of opening 
during the latter part of the afternoon has given 
them their common name. What appears to be 
the corolla of united petals is really the calyx of 
separate sepals, and what one might readily think 
is the calyx of separate sepals at the base of the 
flower is really a series of green bracts or modi- 
fied leaves. 

If the seed is started indoors early in the sea- 
son and transferred to the open late in May the 
plants will blossom during summer and early 
autumn. The taller growing varieties assume a 
somewhat bush-like form and reach a height of 
about three feet. There are also dwarf forms, 
and some with variegated foliage, 
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AND CLOSED 
AT THE BOTTOM 
FOR PRIVACY 


‘ U-Bar Greenhouses se 
w  __in the Blue Ridge Mountains of 





Comfort and Privacy : 


The Burlington Venetian Blind = 


will shade your porch and enable you to make your 
porch a haven of rest and comfort on sizzling hot days. 

With the Burlington Venetian Blind you will get 
the advantages of open air, and at the same time you 
will be secluded from the gaze of passers-by. It is 
easy to adjust the Burlington Venetian Blind to any 
angle. The top can be opened for light and ventila- 
tion and the lower part closed to keep out the sun. 

Make your porch a cool place for entertaining or 
reading, and a pleasant place where the children can 


F a greenhouse is an indispensable part of country places in the 
sading, and a pleasant place where the ch valley parts, even more necessary is it in the hills and mountains 
pilay~by using Durlington Venetian inds, = . c , rs aa o,¢ 
ties tas ientatdd Aaatienoth de> where seasons are shorter and outdoor growing conditions more 
picts and describes various styles uncertain. 
BURLINGTON VENETIAN BLIND COMPANY z pel 
331 Lake Street, Burlington, Vt. [he always early vegetable and flower gardens are one of the 
—— greenhouse assurances. 




















To have vegetables, fruits and flowers from the greenhouse—no 


| PEASANT POTTERY | matter whether in season or out, is another assurance. 


This strikingly interesting group of houses, is located at Oak 
Ridge, in the mountains of Virginia. 







Small 35c 
Plates ’ The large view was taken looking from the residence. 


al 65c. It is an unique example of the circular palm house treatment with 
. i passage house connecting it to the three wings. 
This and some three dozen or more other houses, from the small 
> THE HOUSE one-compartment house up to the largest ranges, are shown in our 
NOVELTY CO. : catalog. 
im Ashland Buildi 4 . : NO oe ae 
ne ic tence” The catalog tells you plainly and pointedly just how U-Bar houses 





differ from other houses built other ways. And why the U-Bar way is 
“ better for the plants and easier on your pocketbook for upkeep. 


Send for the catalog. Or send for us. Or both. 


U-BAR GREENHOUSES 
PIERSON U-BAR CO 


ONE MADISON AVE. NEW YORK. 
CANADIAN OFFICE, 10 PHILLIPS PLACE, MONTREAL 








‘ Lawns’that are distinctive; rich, velvety greens of 
wonderful texture; such lawns are made with 


KALAKA Fertilized Grass Seed 


blending of purest seeds and natural 


Expert 
fertilizer insures quick, wag germination. 


Kalaka in 5 Ib, boxes at $1.00 express prepaid East 

or $1.25 Westof Omaha. Special prices for quantities. 
,_ Write for How to Make aLawn”—mention your dealer's name 
THE KALAKA. CO,, 1108 W. 35th Street, Chicago 
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Cement Floors HE, time for 
e ““bu ying’ 
4 is near. ere- 
{@ in Basements Should ; Let Me Advise You How BUL BS fore di nese 
H B * ] F] oO ser d your nami 
m NOW for Thor- 
} Be Made Waterproof | to . ntl eautif - ’ ahaa , burns, Bul Cate 
LAD ETSCHERI—marks the perfec- Th A log, 7 
| THE CHI NAMEL WAY tion attained through long study and ex- a re issued very shortly. 
’ ao i periment in plant and flower breeding. “ You are sure to 
“ year sae ae lovers and experts — Essential qpine cenrburs’s 
4 4 it wonderful. ts extreme range of color- Bu alog, for 
is easy, economical and efficient, I ee yg Pl ag ae Phe a An Msgr it contains “erery- 
i strong, sturdy stalks, luxuriant green of the t Wor e 
| Book of particulars and color plates for coupon wine foliage, and constant trueness to quality, to = eae 
Sp, ee ee SE ee St eee make it a delight. LET ME SEND YOU cits and one 
MPANY i THE BEST OF MY 1,200 KINDS OF BET- S ” gestions 

i THE OHIO VARNISH CO SCHER PEONIES—They bloom, increase in uccess a? sd 

s. quantity and achieve more beauty year by Send us a posi 

8601 Kinsman Road, Cleveland, oO. 4 year for you, your children and grandchild- NOW. 
p 00k on water- 1en. Let me advise you how best to have 2 
j Please send me Free Book on water i ct 4f bees vebten “babe, 4000 « hotkwuus J. M. THORBURN 
proofing of Cement Floors, per doz. Iris, $1 doz. Order now—plant . & CO. 
this fall—write for special list. 

Name .....0+2eeeeverseees C. BETSCHER, Plant Breeder, Dept. P, Canal Dover, O. 53D Barclay St. 

RO Oe Se New York 
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AUTOMOBILE NOTES 





HAVE YOU EVER TAKEN PART IN A 

MOTOR CAR GYMKHANA? 

GOOD natured competition of any 
kind is good for us. A friendly 
rivalry is the promoter of good 
times. Nowadays, however, ath- 

letics are so specialized that one has to go 
in training for events, and all this special 
preparation takes away from the free and 
easy fun that once held sway. Every one, 
deep down in his heart, has an 
inclination to get out on the 
greensward and “beat up” some 
other fellow-festive in some 
fashion or other. This desire 
probably acounts for the interest 
motorists show in the automo- 
bile gymkhana, a form of social 
gathering now intensely popular, 
especially at summer resorts. It 
is a new way of combining the 
motor car and field sports, and 
provides a deal of entertainment 
and fun to spectators and par- 
ticipants alike. A large level 
field should be chosen, or a part 
of a broad highway. If it is pos- 
sible to get a small track, so much 
the better. It is worth trying. 

There are many side events 
that can be introduced in a gymkhana and 
which will make it even more enjoyable, but 
let's see first what the possibilities are as far 
as sports are concerned. You know what fun 
are deck sports on ship-board, and how 
everybody has a hand in everything going 
on. Well, that’s the way to run a gym- 
khana. Convince everyone that he is espe- 
cially desired in each event. Grab him by 
the scruff of the neck and make him go in 
every contest. Here are some sports that 
are lots of fun: 

tgg Race—Lay off a short distance over 
a rough stretch, if possible, and provide 
each contestant with an egg and a spoon. 
The contestant stands on the running board 


Automobile Polo 


By FRED J. WAGNER 


and holds the egg in the spoon, while his 
driver makes all possible speed to the finish 
line. Dropping the egg disqualifies the 
contestant—also breaks the egg! 

Spearing Potatoes—Here is an oppor- 
tunity to display the traits you inherited 
from the knights of old. Between two poles 





on trees a wire is stretched high enough 
to allow automobiles to pass beneath. From 
this main wire dangle shorter wires with 
wire nails attached to the lower ends. On 
these nails are stuck potatoes. Care must 
be taken that the nails do not stick in too 
far, or else the potatoes will not come off 
when speared. Each contestant has a stick 
with a headless nail in the end. The pota- 
toes must be speared while the car is in 
motion. A miss makes necessary a return 
and try over again. Contestants can be raced 
against time, or against each other, the lat- 
ter being much more interesting, It might 
be added that it is quite necessary to have 
a goodly supply of the “Murphys” on hand. 








“Teeterboard”’—This requires the build- 
ing of a platform large enough to hold an 
automobile. The platform is fixed on sup- 
ports in the middle like a see-saw, and the 
automobile is “babied” up the slope in an 
attempt to get perfect equilibrium. Very 
few can attain this and in case more than 
one do so they are pitted against each other 
for another try. ‘Teeterboarding” requires 
master handling of the car, and sometimes 

the balance can be maintained 
1 for some little time, the board 

see-sawing up and down as the 

car shoots up or slips back. 
Dead Men's Race — Dummies 
' are made from stuffed clothes, 
and these are propped up two by 
two at intervals along the course, 
Two contestants drive their ma- 
chines at speed, knocking down 
the dummies. As each dummy is 
“killed” the machine is stopped 
and the driver jumps _ out, 
snatches up the stricken one and 
slams him into the car. Then he 
drives on and “bags” another. 
When he has collected all his vic- 
tims he chases back to the 
“morgue,” and if he gets there 
first, he wins. 

Rolling Tires—If you have ever noticed 
men rolling tires down Broadway you prob- 
ably think it an easy job. Just try it your- 
self, however. Rolling tires may be used in 
a gymkhana in the form of a race for chil- 
dren. Of course, the tires must all be 
mounted on rims and pumped up, or they 
must all be just plain outer casings. When 
a rough section of ground is used or obsta- 
cles placed in the way, it makes an interest- 
ing event for the kiddies. 

Obstacle Race—Here eacn man drives 
his car in and out among barrels and trees, 
over obstacles and around all sorts of ob- 
jects. Great ingenuity can be displayed in 
getting up this event, and there is all kinds 
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There was a time when small refrig- 
erating machines could not conven- 
iently be used for private residences. 

Even the smallest machines required 
a skilled attendant—were expensive to 
maintain—constantly getting out of 
order—and dangerous. 

This condition has been completely 
revolutionized by the 


AUDIFFREN -SINGRUN 
Refrigerating Machine 


The construction of the Audiffren- 
Singrun Machine is simplicity itself. 
The cook can run it. To start it, sim- 
ply turn on the water and power. To 
stop it, turn them off. Nothing to get 
out of order. 

Danger is positively eliminated as 
there is no ammonia; no poisonous gas 
of any kind, so it can’t explode and it 
never has to be recharged. 

Promotes hygiene in the home. Main- 
tains a lower and drier temperature 
than ice. Prevents breeding of disease 
germs and keeps food better and 
longer. 

Makes ice at the rate of I1 to II0 
pounds per hour, according to size of 
machine. 


Full information will be forwarded 
by our nearest branch on request. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 


Albany Detroit New York 
Baltimore Indianapolis Omaha 

Boston Kansas City Philadelphia 
Buffalo Los Angeles Pittsburgh 
Chicago Louisville San Francisco 
Cincinnati Milwaukee Seattle 
Cleveland Minneapolis St. Louis 
Dallas New Orleans Syracuse 


THE CANADIAN H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLB OO., 
LIMITED. 1900 


Toronto Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver 

















SPOON STRAW— FOR LEMONADE 


of Bohemian Glass. In gift box with verse, 25c. 


HOUSE NOVELTY CoO. 


ASHLAND BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 























HOTEL PURITAN 


Commonwealth Ave., Boston 


The Distinctive 
Boston Hot 

and one of the most inviting and homelike 
hotels in the world. An attractive illustrated 
booklet will be mailed on the favor of your 
address. H. B. Costello, Manager. 

















UGUST and September is the time to 
transplant evergreens. Our sales of 
evergreens and the moving of large 
evergreens for August and September 
season has amounted to $65,000 during 
the past five years. The records show as 


good success as Spring planting. The 
year’s growth is ripe; the ground is 
moist and warm and the tree finds con- 
ditions as favorable as in the Spring. 

The topsare not crowded with weak branches 
on the sides, but every one is full and broadat 
the base, ready to stand out on your lawn and 
meet from allsides, severe winds, or criticism. 

Every tree from a foot up to 25 feet has been 
systematically root pruned, making it possible 
to transplant them with the best success. So 
don’t wait till Spring. You gain nothing. 
You lose much. 

Take the first opportunity and run down to 
our nursery and let us explain the planting 
advantagesin full. While there you can pick 
out just the trees you want, we have many fine 
big pines such as are planted at this entrance 
court, as well as smaller sizes, Hicks trees 
ship safely, 

If you can’t come, write us. You are 
welcome to our literature. 
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“Gaumer lighting everywhere, follows the evening glow” 





No. 08704 


pieces lasts. 


bronze or brass—and the finish on genuine Gaumer 


Progressive Dealers display the “Guarantee Tag” 





Appropriate fixtures 
go far toward furnish- 
ing a room tastefully. 


GAUMER 
Hand Wrought 
Lighting Fixtures 
are substantial as well as ar- 


tistic. They are finished in 
dead black or in old copper, 


on all indoor Gaumer fixtures—it assures you 
against expensive refinishing later on. 


Write for our booklet of appropriate designs for 


Den or Hall, 
JOHN I 





Dining Room or Porch, etc., etc. S\ 


.- GAUMER Co., DEPT. B 
22d and WOOD STS 


PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. 
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of fun in playing hide-and-seek with your 
tail-light or imitating the twistings* and 
turnings of a double-barreled sea-serpent, 
Auto Polo—The recent exciting auto 
polo games have as ancestors a form of 
gymkhana auto polo that is really more like 
a race. It’s lots of fun, however, and 
merely involves giving each entrant a ball 
and mallet. If you want to be really 
sporty you can use regular polo mallets and 
little round rubber footballs. Of course, 
you can also make a stab at it with even 
ordinary croquet mattets. The object is tc 
start at one end of the course and drive 
your ball down between two barrels at the 
other end before your opponents do like- 
wise. The cars get all mixed up and in 
each other’s way, occasioning much gnash- 
ing of teeth—both human and otherwise. 
Boudoir Race—Here’s an opportunity to 
prove the value of your wife, or someone’s 
else wife—or even your best girl. Each 
man drives his car down the course a few 
hundred yards and then runs back. His ( 
ady is waiting for him with a lot of 
woman’s clothes into which she helps him. 
Skirt, shirtwaist and hat are all hastily put 
on, and the gentleman has to change his 
shoes for a pair of bedroom slippers. Being 
garbed, his face must now be deftly pow- 
dered by his fair helper. Then she hands 
him a parasol, which he raises, and then 
scurries back to his car. He completes the 
course, and wins—that is, provided, of 
course, that he is any good at becoming a 
cloak model and has picked out a compe- 
tent and businesslike “French maid.” 
Tag—A game of tag in small cars always 
creates interest, and gives everyone an op- 
portunity to participate. It also offers a 
fine chance to smash up your neighbor’s 
car without giving him any come-back. 
Here is how it is played. There are two 
men to a car; one car is “it,” and the man 
beside the driver has a long pole, on the end 
of which is a bag containing flour. If he 
can succeed in “touching” with his white 
bag a man in another car, the latter becomes 
“it.” This Tag Game creates lots of ex- 
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Saves Coal—Prevents ald 
It Both Heats and Ventilates 


HE Basic principle of Kelsey | are affected by which ever way the 
heating, is to take fresh, pure air wind blows and delivers small volumes 
from outside; heat it in our warm air | of air so overheated that much of the 
generator; mix it with a desirable | life is burned out of it. Such air can- 
amount of moisture and deliver it to the | not be healthy air. 
various rooms through wall registers. The Kelsey furnishes large volumes 
But don’t confuse the Kelsey Genera- | of pure air heated to a moderate tem- 
tor with the usual hot air furnaces that | perature and containing just the desir- 
able amount of moisture. 
The cold air from outside-passes 
through the heated zig zag. tubes 
(see cuts at left) and is’ thor- 
oughly warmed and given such a 
velocity that not only is it unaf- 
fected by any direction the wind 
blows, but it can be satisfactorily 
driven to remote rooms. 
There is no such thing as dust 
Or gas coming up through either 
wall or floor registers. 
Before you make any decision 
about your heating just look into 
the Kelsey. Let us send you our 
catalog. If we have a nearby 
dealer we will send you his name, 
so if you wish you can at once go 
and talk it over with him. 
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tL coe be) 2 2 : citement as well as business for the repair 

ar? WATER SUPPLY <. silica shop. Garagemen should always insist on 
ee its being a part of the programme. | 

IF IT HASNT THIS TRADE MARK-IT ISNT A KEWANEE — You sutomobile owners who take pleas: 

ure in running about in your cars in the 


summertime should by all means get to- 


and old methods prevented us from getting as pumping 
gether and hold a local gymkhana. You 


Private Water Supply machinery for our cures a We bnew Bey were 








Plants That Equal can’t imagine how much fun it is—how 

the Best City Service of the dificltiey in i and_operati sociable an event it becomes—and how 

a thoroughly into the spirit of it you will 

You can get good service from almost any sys- ye not ti old i i ™ jenter. You can devise loads of other 

> pe mph mye pL yw roy odaked bee etait games and races, and if you want to go into 

months but for years—is another thing. And it — ie it more deeply you might hold a decorated 

depends entirely on the kind of machinery you get. ] , anal pe roween was but car parade in which could be mingled the 

dna wate pak oe Pumping Machinery has been bthe whole ne &f Kowenes Fama beautiful with the ludicrous. But, at any 

my fen sree: y ms aoe to the elevated tn and alc nd herr which woth sg rate, don’t fail to arrange for a gymkhana 
we had 0 a ything the market.”” some time during the summer. 





WwW ented with bee ofp pumps 
maa tod eiomendetitel co couldfnd. ai is ey Baa 
Sine, map *T like to wander in the park.” “The birds 
sing sweetly.” “Yes; and they never sing rag- 
time.”—Pitisburgh Post. i 


er only when we found tit od do — “4 - — j “It seems strange that he could plunder a great 


Kewanee Water wig nae Company corporation like that for years without being 
New York City Kewanee, Illinois Boston One of the Complete Kewanee Systems found out.” “Well, you see, the corporation was ° 
pretty busy itself.’ "_C hicago Journal. y 
























































B EAVER 


BOARD 
Designing 


Our Department of 
Design and Decoration 
will be glad to help you 
~ get the best possible effects 
for your Beaver Board 
| Vi walls and ceilings. 
Thousands of actual 
Trade Mark Beaver Board interiors 
furnish inspiration, and new and 
original designs are constantly being 
worked out in harmony with the needs 
of Beaver Board users. 

The 41 advantages of Beaver Board over 
lath and plaster are described with illustrations 
in our booklet, ‘“‘Beaver Board and its Uses.”’ 
Sent free at your request. 

Sold by lumber, builders’ supply and hardware 
dealers in sizes to meet all your needs. 

Be sure it's the genuine, patented Beaver 
Board, with trade-mark on back and cream- 
color all through. 


The Beaver Companies 


Yalted States: 129 Beaver Road, Buffalo, N. Y. 
329 Wall St., Beaverdale, Ott wm 


piney Britain: 4 Southampton Row, London, W 
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FRETE 


One of the three ¢reat 
Pianos of the World 
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PRICES-REGULAR STYLES *550 10%1500 


The John Church Company 


Cincinnati 

















The Everet: Piano Co., Boston 


New York Chicago 
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) STAR LOCKER 


The Only Modern, Sanitary 
ah STEEL Medicine Cabinet 


3 or locker finished in snow-white, 
baked everlasting enamel, inside and 
out. Beautiful beveled mirror door. 
Nickel plate brass trimmings. Steel or 
glass shelves. 


COSTS LESS THAN WOOD 


Never warps, shrinks, nor swells. 
Dust and vermin proof, easily cleaned. 


, Should Be In Every Bath Room 


Four styles—four sizes. To recess 








in wall or to hang outside. Send for 
illustrated circular. 
The Recessed Stee} HESS, 923-L, Tacoma Bldg., neo 


Medicine Cabinet Makers of Steel Furnaces. Fre 














| Landscape Gardening 


A course for Home-makers | l 
and Gardeners taught by Prof. | 
Beal of Cornell University. 

A knowledge of Landscape | 
Gardening is indispensable to | 
those who would have the | 
pleasantest homes. 

Over one hundred Home Study | 
Courses ae in Har- 

vard, Brown, Cornell and leading 

colleges, 


Pror. BEA. 


250 page catalogue free. Write to-day. 
|| THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. H. B., Springfield, Mass. 




















E issue special catalogues 

of display Fountains, 
Drinking Fountains, - Electio- 
liers, Vases, Grills and Gate- 
ways, Settees and Chairs, 
Statuary, Aquariums, Tree- 
guards, Sanitary Fittings for 
Stable and Cow-barn. 








Entrance Lamps 
UT-OF-DOORS illumination for 


modern country places is a matter 
of necessity. 

Wrought-iron lanterns, electroliers and 
ornamental light-posts may be chosen 
from our many designs. 

To complete a harmonious plan of 
architecture, we will gladly fumish 
special designs. 


THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS 


Fifth Ave. and 17th St., New York City 


Address: Ornamental Dept. 


Established 1828 
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